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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


-JHAT Socialism means in _ practice 
Wiss been shown this week with. 
passionless clarity by the findings of 

the inquiry into the Chester-le-Street Board 
of Guardians. This Socialist body in a Dur- 
ham mining area that was hard hit by the 
strike acted on the cardinal Socialist principle that 
full pay for no work is one of the rights of the 
unemployed and one of the remedies for un- 
employment. They packed their distributing 
committee to avoid all local non-Socialist 
criticism; they threw relief about as though 
treasury notes were so much confetti; they in- 
creased the number of beneficiaries indis- 
ctiminately, except that they cut down the benefits 
in the case of non-unionists and of unionists who 
were in arrears; and they accepted for themselves 
money dropped into a hat by their grateful 
clients. Practically they made themselves an 
official agency for seeing that whoever suffered 
by the strike, the strikers and their families should 


not. The Ministry of Health had eventually to 
supersede them, but not until they had corrupted 
all whom they could reach. There is no need to 
condemn all Boards of Guardians for the sins and 
follies of a few, but Chester-le-Street has gone 
far to establish the case for a larger unit of 
administration. 


The women who waited on the Prime Minister 
on Tuesday to press for an equal franchise with 
men took care to have a thoroughly representative 
deputation. They received from Mr. Baldwin a 
reply which they interpreted as rico | a 
previous promise to give effect to their wishes. 
Before the next election, therefore, virtually all 
women of twenty-one will have been enrolled as 
voters. It is a prospect that by putting the final 
touch of ridicule to the whole idea of the suffrage 
ought to be alarming. But the present genera- 
tion finds it merely amusing, having long ago 
outgrown the notion that the vote is a privilege 
susceptible to varying degrees of degradation. It 
really seems to regard the multitudes that may be 
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expected to throng the polling-booths as a sort 
of natural political development of the Froth- 
blowers’ Anthem. But on one point it is likely 
to prove disturbingly insistent. Sooner or later 
if the suffrage is to be extended in this whole- 
sale fashion it will demand an electoral system 
that does not nullify the votes so bestowed, that 
does not result in the return of hundreds of 
M.P.s who represent less than half their con- 
stituents, and that squares approximately with the 
facts of our politics. To enlarge the electorate 
without taking any safeguards against the 
frustrating effects of triangular contests is as much 
an act of withholding as of giving. 


The seasonal deputations to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are more a tradition than an 
effective force in our public life. This year they 
promise to be even less productive than usual, as 
Mr. Churchill has countered the first one to wait 
upon him with a statement of the national case 
that seems to leave no room either now or in any 
calculable future for large economies. More than 
half the Budget goes in the service of the debt 
and in pensions, and this apparently is sacro- 
sanct. It is only in the £160,000,000 we spend 
on defence and on the national administrative 
services that the Chancellor can detect a field for 
saving. If this is so, then the utmost that can 
be expected from the forthcoming Budget, which 
is bound to disclose a deficit, is that no further 
taxes are imposed which will add to the burdens 
of industry. Were that to be announced as the 
policy of the Government, and were there any 
guarantee that it would be maintained, industry 
would know where it stood and could take heart. 
It has weathered the worst, and what it chiefly 
needs now is to be assured it really was the worst. 


The professional soldier’s ineradicable contempt - 


for the amateur has never been more crudely 
exhibited than by the War Office’s present 
treatment of the Territorials. The  Terri- 
torials are not regulars; they are just keen 
civilians who proved the backbone of the 
British Army during the war, and are still the 
sole nucleus of expansion for another great 
military effort. As such they can hardly expect 
to interest the War Office, which has very 
properly set itself to snuff and snub them out 
of existence. It has cut off the bounty given to 
men on enlistment and re-engagement, and it has 
done so without consulting any of the County 
Associations in advance. The training and 
musketry bounties have already gone, and the new 
deprivation, and especially the manner of its 
announcement, can only be explained as part of 
a continuous policy of withdrawing grants and 
convincing the Territorials tuat, if they are to 
remain an efficient force, it must be in spite of 
the War Office. 


The new French Bill for the organization of the 
country in time of war is the most formidable 
blow that has yet been struck at the Locarno 
policy of M. Briand and Herr Stresemann. There 
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was, a few months ago, a vague possibility of , 
Franco-German alliance—at which a few 

in England became quite alarmed—but an alliang 
is obviously out of the question if France is goj 
to build new fortresses all along the frontier, ang 
is making plans at least as complete as those o 
Italy to perfect the militarization of the State 
French politicians of the type of Paul-Boncoy 
are very fond of attacking Great Britain for shoy. 
ing so little desire to scrap her fleet, but the sam 
Paul-Boncour now supports proposals for the 
expenditure of seven milliard francs on the arm 
two on the navy, and an unspecified amount op 
the Air Force. In such circumstances, talk aboy 
a general disarmament conference seems athe 
out of place. The main reason put forward fo, 
this universal conscription is that it is the 
** logical conclusion of Locarno.”’ It woul 
seem, therefore, that Locarno is best implemented 
by France by a complete system of fortresses an¢ 
conscription; Germany, on the other hand, is to 


‘carry out Locarno to its ‘* logical conclusion ” by 


being demilitarized and disarmed. It is a singular 
argument. 


One passage in Sir Austen Chamberlain's 
speech during the Parliamentary debate 
Russia at the end of last week has had a 
salutary effect abroad. His emphatic declaration 
that the British Government is not seeking to 
form a ‘‘ cordon sanitaire’’ of the Baltic and 
Border States to cut off Russia from the rest of 
Europe came at the most appropriate moment 
possible, for not only in Russia itself, but also in 
France and Germany there has been widespread 
suspicion of British efforts to make peace between 
Poland and Lithuania. It is probably quite true 
that, after years of dangerous neglect of Eastem 
Europe, which culminated in the Locarno Pact to 
guarantee only the western frontier of Germany, 
Great Britain has realized the danger of the per- 
petual squabbles between Poland and Lithuania 
over Vilna, and has urged them and other Baltic 
States to settle their squabbles lest they should be 
swallowed up by one of their great neighbours, 
Russia or Germany. But there is nothing hostile 
to Russia in this belated attempt to increase the 
security of Eastern Europe—unless, of course, 
Russia was on the point of attempting to destroy 


one or other of these small Baltic countries. 


Britain and Japan having accepted President 
Coolidge’s invitation to a Naval Limitation Con 
ference, it now remains to be seen whether thes 
three Powers will hold a conference on their own. 
Washington is reported to be making tentative 
unofficial proposals which are alleged to be enjoy- 
ing ‘‘a not unfriendly reception,’’ whatever that 
means. It is difficult to see how such a com 
ference could be very fruitful. In Britain we are 
much more afraid of European submarines than 
of Japanese or American cruisers. We are quite 
prepared to limit battleships or battle-cruisers, but 
submarine-chasers are a very different story. The 
lessons of 1917 have not so soon been forgotten, 
and before we undertake to limit light cruisers, 
destroyers, motor-launches and mosquito-craft in 
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eneral, we shall have to see a corresponding 
jmitation in the output of submarines. France 
and Italy have declined to come to the President’s 
snference, and so French and Italian under- 
water boats will not be discussed. Britain is on 
gcellent terms with both France and Italy at 

nt, but without submarine-chasers we are 
risking our food-supply and our whole national 
existence. Britain will have to go cautiously to 
, Three-Power Naval Conference. 


Chinese affairs remain in a state of suspense. 
Northern and Southern armies stand facing each 
other near Shanghai. In the town itself, British 
battalions continue to disembark and take up 
defensive positions. From the provinces come 
sories of mob violence and sporadic outbreaks of 
joting. The main theatre of events is, of course, 
around Shanghai, and here there is either the 
calm that may precede a storm, or the in- 
gtivity that is always forced upon Chinese 
soldiers by wet weather. It is probable that the 
Northerners do not feel strong enough to launch 
an offensive, while the Cantonese, relying more 
on propaganda than on feats of valour, prefer 
to wait until the latest pamphlets and leaflets 
have done their work. In the meanwhile, the 
Cantonese Government have issued a statement to 
the effect that they have decided to take back the 
Shanghai Settlements by negotiation rather than 
by force. By force, they mean regular or irregular 
attacks, but not speeches or boycotts. Presum- 
ably they are sensible enough to realize that an 
attack upon a strongly-entrenched British regular 
division would be a hopeless undertaking. The 
danger is that the Cantonese leaders may decide 
that a few thousand ‘‘ martyrs”’ to British 
Imperialism would help their cause, and may 
launch a hopeless attack in order to provide 
the martyrs. 


The League of Nations seems determined to 
compete with shilling ‘‘ shockers ’’ and the more 
lurid of our Sunday newspapers. A week ago it 
produced a report on the traffic in opium and 
other drugs which would provide the material for 
adozen novels. It related tales of smugglers and 
their tricks, of the tortuous methods of distribut- 
ing the drugs, of the vast ramifications of the 
trade, of the profits that are made. The Berlin 
police have just unearthed a band of international 
smugglers which carried on operations ‘‘ to an 
almost unbelievable extent.’’ Another report has 
been completed, and the first part of it has just 
been published. It is the result of a three-years’ 
secret inquiry by League agents into the traffic 
in women and children. Conditions in one 
hundred and twelve large cities in twenty-eight 
countries have been examined. In many cases 
the agents posed as traffickers and were admitted 
into the secrets of the vile trade, and the report 
will make startling reading. It is in two parts, 
the first being a general survey, and the second 
‘ontaining the details in each of the countries 
visited. The second part will probably not be 
Published until the Governments concerned have 


had a chance to examine it. 


Signor Mussolini has decided to ratify the 
Treaty of Paris, which was signed in October, 
1920, by Britain, France, Italy, Japan and 
Rumania. This Treaty confirmed the annexation 
of Bessarabia by Rumania. One of its provisions 
is that it does not come into force until it has 
been ratified by the Signatory States, and the 
non-ratification by ‘Italy was a source of constant 
irritation at Bucarest. Britain and Rumania were 
the first to ratify, followed by France in 1924. 
Japan alone remains. This Treaty has always 
been of very doubtful validity, and it is arguable 
that it is a violation of the Covenant of the 
League, of other parts of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and indeed of the recognized principles of inter- 
national law. However that may be, Italy's 
action is significant. The long delay in ratifying 
was due to an intense desire not to annoy Soviet 
Russia. Now it appears that Signor Mussolini 
has come to the conclusion that a Rumania in 
hand is worth any number of Soviet Republics, 
and it is more than likely that M. Briand’s 
successful diplomacy in the Balkans has alarmed 
the Duce. This recognition of Rumania’s 
annexation of Bessarabia makes Rome “all 
square ’’ with Paris once again. 


The death of Dr. Walter Leaf removes a man 
who combined, as no one else in our time has 
done, the finest scholarship with the highest 
business capacity. The epithet versatile suggests 
either a conscious striving after success of many 
sorts, or a superficial facility: it was the distinc- 
tion of Dr. Leaf that he made it seem the most 
natural thing in the world for a man to be at 
once a great authority on Homer and a great 
authority on finance. In an age when whole men 
are scarce he was an extraordinary figure, but 
he so bore himself that no one could be surprised 
by him, that his easy transitions from Homeric 
topography to banking seemed inevitable. It 
may be that he carried a little too far the theory 
that Homer’s was in all respects a world once 
existent, but he rendered a very great service to 
classical scholarship, and a yet greater service to 
the ideal of comprehensive humane culture. 


‘‘ There is a Christ-like quality in the finest 
Russian fiction. Next week I will try to enumerate 
the twelve Russian novels which I would place at 
the head of the world’s fiction.” Thus Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, who has obviously a nice feeling 
for climax. His opinions, besides being those of 
a very shrewd person, are usually those which a 
considerable, aspiring, not in grain very artistic 
public will hold on the morrow. The discovery 
of the Russians by that public proceeds, and we 
do not lament it. But creative writers are some- 
times unsafe guides, because when they have 
derived all they can from a particular source, they 
pass on. We suspect Mr. Bennett of having 
wearied of the great French masters simply 
because he long ago extracted from them all 
that was to his purpose. We must add that we 
suspect him of having wearied of literary criticism. 
It was not so that he wrote when, pseudonymous 
and pungent, he amused and shocked the readers 
of a weekly contemporary. 
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THE ARMY OF THE FUTURE 


HE Estimates for the Army and the Air 

Service in the new financial year cannot 

fairly be accused of extravagance. The 
effective charges for the Army run up to about 
33} millions, for the Air to 15} millions; in both 
cases there is a decrease from last year. To 
reflect that the Air department is only ten years 
old, and that the military future of the aeroplane 
in war is still somewhat speculative, is to realize 
that it costs us about half as much to maintain 
sixty-three squadrons as to garrison our whole 
empire and maintain the reserves with which we 
should have to fight a serious war in Europe. 
But no responsible man is prepared to maintain 
that the allowance to this new arm is excessive. 
If further economies are to be achieved, it can 
only be by great, administrative and _ political 
changes. The argument for a single Minister of 
Defence, with ministers for the army, navy and 
air subordinate to him, is still unshaken, despite 
the criticisms of Lord Balfour, and if the plan 
were adopted it would probably lead to consider- 
able further economies and certainly to greater 
efficiency. It may be, again, that international 
agreement will neutralize the upper air and 
thereby diminish the danger of air-raids on the 
civil population, which is largely responsible for 
the growth in these armaments. But these 
changes are in the future, and until they are 
accomplished, criticism is likely to be directed 
rather against a deficiency than against excess 
of expenditure. 

We must acknowledge the obvious solicitude of 
the Secretary for War to avoid all extravagance, 
and his speech last week, if one of the shortest 
of speeches introducing the Army Estimates, was 
also one of the clearest and most interesting. 
Great changes are discussed, and we get the 
impression that our War Office is now one of 
the keenest of Government departments and the 
most disposed to make innovations. But innova- 
tions, especially in the early stages, cost money, 
and while it should be grateful that a beginning 
has been made with an actual saving of money, 
the country should realize that any wholesale 
adoption of new ideas in the army would not 
only put a stop to reduction for the time being, 
but might even send up the expenditure. 

It is clear from the Secretary of War’s speech 
that the long tyranny of the cavalrymen in the 
higher counsels of the army has at last ended. 
Only a year ago Sir Laming Worthington-Evans 
seemed to doubt whether further ‘‘ mechaniza- 
tion ’’ of the army was practicable, and the field 
manoeuvres seemed designed to establish the con- 
tention that there was still a great future for the 
cavalry. In his last despatch from France, Lord 
Haig actually devoted a long section to the 
argument that the war had proved the value of 
cavalry. Ideas so obstinately held die slowly, 
but it is satisfactory to observe that they are now 
at their last gasp. Each of the twelve regiments 
of cavalry at home has been cut down by one 
squadron, and the cavalry depot has_ been 
abolished in favour of regimental training. More 
fimportant still, it is mow proposed to 
** mechanize ’’ (there is no short substitute for 
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this ugly word) the first line transport of the 
cavalry, beginning with two cavalry brigades 
The function of transport is to keep troops in the 
field supplied with food and ammunition, and jf 
motors have to be used to supply cavalry, on 
wonders how long the horses are going to cop. 
tinue in the fighting line. The horse has still this 
advantage over the tank, that it can swim an yp. 
bridged river, but that is almost the only on 
left. Where ground is too rough for cars, the 
light swift tanks seem preferable to cavalry, ang 
cars have an immense advantage over cavalry 
for reconnaissance, alike in security and in range, 
It is rapidly becoming impossible to imagine any 
conceivable uses for cavalry which mechanica| 
transport (including aeroplanes) would not dis 
charge much better. Even Allenby’s greg 
victory in Palestine, which is always quoted a 


_ proof that cavalry still has its uses in war, might 


have been won on wheels quite as decisively ag 
by the legs of the horses. 

The Minister of War spoke of an experimen 
with a completely mechanized army that is to be 
tried this year at Tidworth, on the London edg 
of Salisbury Plain. It is to consist of one tank 
battalion, an armoured-car company, a field 
brigade of artillery, and, besides smaller details, 
an infantry battalion equipped as a machine-gun 
battalion with thirty-six machine-guns. The 
allowance of machine-guns per battalion in the 
war was never more than six, even at the end, 
and the German successes on the defence with 
machine-guns were made possible by a mis 
understanding of what we were doing. % 
wonderful was the musketry of the old regular 
army that the Germans, notably after the firs 
Battle of Ypres, mistook it for machine-gun fire, 
and proceeded to develop their own machine-gun 
service, without which their defence would have 
crumpled up completely in the last month of the 
war. Had half the British Expeditionary Force 


- been machine-gun battalions, like that which is 


soon to be tested at Tidworth, it is conceivable 
that the war might have been won outright in 
the first month, despite the initial French reverses. 
So true is it that as between Western nations it 
is not valour that counts (in that there is little to 
choose between them), but the force of the 
unexpected and novel. 

Ideas which even at the end of the war were 
looked on askance by military leaders are now 
rapidly becoming the commonplaces of military 
discussion, and to some extent (as the Tidworth 
experiment shows) even of practice. The new 
radicalism of the War Office, of which Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans now gives us 4 
glimpse, was very well received by the House of 
Commons, which, indeed, he left mouth-open 
for more. The one subject on which he was 
criticized was his treatment of the Territorial. At 
the end of the war it looked as though the Tert- 
torial system, which had done so much service 
and might have done more if Lord Kitchener had 
understood and used it, might decay altogether. 
Many a Territorial regiment was reduced almost to 
its commanding officer and the sergeant-major, 
and the two had to begin working up their 
battalions again from the very beginning. In 
these circumstances the bounty of £5 was begun, 
later reduced to £3, and this the Secretary of 
}War has now decided to withdraw. 
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The old Territorials, it will be remembered, 
were under no obligation to serve abroad, though 
y could volunteer, and did, almost to a man; 
but the conditions of enlistment were changed 
after the war, so that they made themselves liable 
for foreign service. There are some who have 
connected the institution of the bounty with this 
change in the conditions of service, which 
roximated the Territorials to the old militia, 
and regarded it as consideration given for the 
diange. In fact, there was no such connexion, 
nor will the withdrawal of the bounty mean that 
the Territorials will go back to the old terms. The 
sole motive for the withdrawal is the desire for 
economy. It is to save some £60,000 this year, 
rising to five or six times that amount lazer. It is 
ible that the withdrawal may not affect the 
recruiting, but is the saving worth the risk? A 
very strong case has been made out that it is 
not. The ‘Territorial Force now numbers 145,000 
oficers and men, and in proportion to its quality 
it is ridiculously cheap. The Minister of War 
labours to prove that he did not make the change 
without consulting the Territorial Association, 
and, as a formal case, his contentions will perhaps 
. But it is certain both that the withdrawal 
of the bounty was not approved by the 
council of Territorial associations, and that the 
change came as a complete surprise to Territorial 
officers, and was carried through with what, to 
many of them, seemed indecent haste. That 
hardly seems fair treatment of men who give the 
whole of their spare time to the voluntary service 
of the State. Moreover, it should be remembered 
that the bounty was not a mere recruiting bait but 
operated as an efficiency grant, and there is a 
danger that even if the number of new recruits 
keeps up there will be a decline in efficiency. 

But there is a more general reason why it is 
wise for the War Office to treat the Territorials 
with exceptional consideration. Whatever names 
we use, our army is in two parts. There is the 
professional standing army, and there is the 
reserve which, in the last resort, consists of all 
the able-bodied men in the country. Military 
ficiency must inevitably. proceed on the lines of 
establishing as many points of contact between 
the army and the civil life of the country, its 
industries, its specialized aptitudes, and _ its 
specialized grains. The Territorial Force is the 
sharpened spear-head of this immense reserve 
power. If it did not exist, some power of con- 
scription, suspended if not enforced, would have 
to be brought into existence (like the ballot for 
the old militia), and the great service of the Terri- 
torials to the country in peace time is that they 
avert this prejudice and maintain an organization 
which connects the army with our industrial and 
civil life. 

We must beware of doing it any injury, 
‘ven in sentiment only. Unhappily it can- 
not be said that the Government is alive to 
this aspect of the matter. Despite protestations to 
the contrary, the Territorial Force has repeatedly 
been made to feel that its feelings are not con- 
sidered, that when its future is in question 
consultation of its representatives is thought un- 
necessary, or is undertaken with a contemptuous 
Politeness. It is not in such an atmosphere that 
Voluntary effort will flourish. 


THE SPRING MEETING 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT] 


Geneva, March 8 


NCE more the ‘‘ travelling circus "—as the 

night train from Paris which brings most of 

the delegates to the Council is irreverently 
called—has arrived in Geneva, with M. Briand, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, and a number of minor satellites 
on board. Once more an elegant young damsel from 
the buffet at Bellegarde, the frontier station, has 
tripped along the platform in the early hours of the 
morning to bring coffee to the Foreign Secretary, 
and has tripped back again to tell her friends with 
a mixture of awe and enthusiasm, ‘‘ qu’il avait son 
monocle!” Once more young diplomatic attachés 
are busy spreading rumours, and journalists are busy 
telegraphing them to their newspapers. But in the 
present instance the invention of rumours becomes 
a little difficult, since nobody expects there to be sen- 
sational developments during this session of the 
Council. 

The three principal Foreign Ministers arrived on 
Sunday morning, Herr Stresemann coming from San 
Remo, and already they have been busy talking in 
each other’s hotels; but the policy of Locarno and 
Thoiry has at the moment so few enthusiastic sup- 
porters that the delegates of France and Germany 
will hardly dare to visit one of M. Briand’s little 
restaurants just across the French frontier. The ex- 
cursion to Thoiry, when M. Briand and Herr Strese- 
mann sent all the journalists off on the wrong track, 
was amusing enough while it lasted, but it gave rise 
to too many expectations in Berlin, and to too many 
suspicions in Paris. Therefore on the present occasion 
the special correspondents wear an air of unexpectant 
gloom, and ask each other, over cocktails at the bar 
of the Club International, what they can send to 
justify their expenses accounts. 

The wheel has turned full circle. When the League 
was formed Germany was not allowed to be a member 
of it. Now, for the first time, the German Foreign 
Secretary presides over the Council, and I am credibly 
assured that he has been quite busy at San Remo 
polishing up his English, since he feels too shy to 
address the Council in French. So far, however, he 
has confined himself almost entirely to German. He 
has not an easy task, for it so happens that during 
this session there are several questions which closely 
affect Germany on the agenda. For years now the 
Upper Silesian settlement, however unsatisfactory it 
may have appeared at the time, has been working 
smoothly, but this time there are two questions con- 
cerning German schools in Polish Upper Silesia which 
will have to be discussed. As usual, there are Danzig 
problems, but these should not lead to angry debate; 
and, as usual, there are Saar problems—which un- 
doubtedly will. In Paris it is expected that a com- 
promise will be reached without much difficulty, and 
if a suitable Canadian with a good knowledge of 
French and German can be found, he will be made 
President of the Saar Governing Commission with 
general approval. But the pressure of public opinion 
in Germany is so strong that Herr Stresemann will 
find it very difficult to agree to the re-election of the 
Belgian member of the Governing Commission, or to 
the suggested compromise for replacing the French 
troops by a so-called railway defence force. ; 

But the Saar will not keep us interested or excited 
for the greater part of a week, and therefore Mr. Chu, 
the Chinese representative on the Council, attracts 
an amount of attention which is certainly not war- 
ranted by his personality. It is very doubtful whether 
he will bring up the Chinese problem before the 
Council. If he does he will get little satisfaction, 
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since every other member of the Council realizes that 
League intervention must be useless while China is 
split asunder by civil war. Once the Northerners and 
the Southerners have reached agreement, the League 
may prove valuable, but seeing that that agreement 
has not yet been reached, one imagines that before 
the end of the week the peace of Geneva, which is 
disturbed every three months by these peace-makers 
from all over the world, will once again descend on 
the city of Calvin, and the Secretariat will be left 
free to carry on its steady and unsensational work 
of reconstruction. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


EBATES in the House of Commons have at 
De the merit of the unexpected. Who could 

have foretold that the long-promised discus- 
sion on Russia would pass off without a single angry 
word being exchanged across the floor of the House? 
Who could have foreseen that a Supplementary Army 
Estimate was likely to produce the most acrimonious 
debate of the session? 


* 
* * 


It was, perhaps, fortunate that the initiation of the 
Russian debate should have fallen to the Liberal Party. 
Nobody knew where the Liberals stood in the matter, 
and having heard three of them speak nobody knew 
how they were going to vote. It was certainly for- 
tunate that they should have selected Sir Archibald 
Sinclair as their original spokesman. Avoiding the 
pointless recriminations and the violent language 
which is too often allowed to obscure the real issue 
when our relations with Russia are discussed, he 
struck a note which was at once good humoured and 
statesmanlike, and which pervaded the rest of the dis- 
cussion. Sir Archibald is a comparatively young 
man, who brings from the wilds of Caithness, where 
it is rumoured that he resides in quasi-feudal splen- 
dour, a burning faith in the principles of Liberalism— 
and a slight stammer. Labouring under these twin 
disadvantages, he has nevertheless succeeded in mak- 
ing a considerable impression on the House of Com- 
mons, and should the Liberal Party ever come by its 
own again there will be great rejoicing in Caithness 
at the appointment of a Cabinet Minister. Should the 
Liberal Party disappear, Sir Archibald will be com- 
pelled, perhaps, to join some other party—but 
although he may overcome his stammer he will 
always be a Liberal at heart. 


* 
* * 


In the course of his speech he twitted Sir Robert 
Horne with his inconsistency in now desiring to break 
off relations with Russia which he himself had been 
the first to renew by the signature of the Trade Agree- 
ment in 1921. Sir Robert resented the criticism, and 
immediately replied to it. Had he, however, taken 
less trouble to prove how wrong he was in 1921, he 
would have been more successful in persuading the 
House that he was likely to be right in 1927. 
Rumours that he is angling for the leadership of the 
Die-Hards obtained some confirmation when he in- 
dignantly declared that there should be some limit to 
our patience, a sentiment that was sure to get a cheer 
from a certain section of the Conservative Party. The 
logical conclusion of such an argument is that grave 
steps in foreign policy should be taken in a mood 
of impatience by people who have lost their temper 
and who are hoping to inflict some injury upon others 
rather than to gain any benefit for their own country. 


__12 March 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was better and braver thy 
he has been for some time. His criticism of ¢, 
Austen Chamberlain’s note was really confined to 4 
style of it and the moment of its despatch, and son, 
of his followers must have been alarmed to learn thy 
he himself would have sent a stronger note and sey 
it sooner. He made admirable fun of Commang 
Locker-Lampson’s circular in request of funds {, 
the fomenting of counter-revolution in Russia, a yj, 
ject so replete with opportunities for comedy thy 
Mr. Lloyd George was unable to resist it. He 
another bucketful of ridicule over the head of th 
unfortunate Commander, who was greeted, when & 
rose to reply, with unnecessarily ill-natured laughte 
from the Labour benches. There is nothing so hay 
to contend against as ridicule, and the task upon thi 
occasion was certainly beyond the powers of the cop, 
batant. Phrases which ring true as gold from th 
platform, ring false as tin from the floor of the Hou 
of Commons. To talk of the Russian Bolsheyiss 
trampling upon the Union Jack may stir indignatin 
in a suitable seaside audience, but in the House ; 
raises only a weary smile, and when Commani 
Locker-Lampson sat down it seemed that the cang 
for which he has been contending was lost for eve, 
The Press has been singularly silent on the subje: 


ever since. 
* 


* * 


If the threatened cleavage in the ranks of th 
Conservative Party with regard to this question hs 
been healed as the result of this debate it will mor 
than have accomplished its purpose. The divisin 
list is an uncertain guide. The Die-Hards, who ha 
maintained that relations with Russia should & 
broken off, all voted for the Government which hx 
refused to adopt this policy; whereas Liberals ani 
Socialists, who approve of the maintenance of ree 
tions, voted to a man in the opposite Lobby. Such 
incidents are a delight to those few who can appreciate 
the comedy. 

* 
* 


On Tuesday there came up for discussion the amy 
estimate for the cost of sending troops to China, whith 
allowed the whole of British policy with regard 
that country to be debated. The Labour Party having 


, a bad case, made it no better by being in a bad temper 


Half of them know that they have taken a false sty 
in this matter, and they all know, that they have los 
considerable credit in the country as the result. M. 
Clynes, their first spokesman, is not an adept @ 
making the best of a weak case, or at concealing wu 
certainty behind flowers of rhetoric, and his spe 
was more than adequately answered by Mr. Looke, 
who possesses the advantage of a long and intimat 
acquaintance with the country concerned. Commaniet 
Kenworthy followed with some false statements at 
was soundly trounced by a fellow sailor, Commané: 
Fanshawe. The inequality of debating power on the 
two sides of the House was never more apparttl 
especially when, from the Liberal benches, M« 
Macpherson rushed to the assistance of the victos 
with the statement that the whole of the Liber 
Party were supporting the Government’s Chines 
policy. In these circumstances the defeat preset! 
became a rout, from which the Labour Party emefg 
smarting at 8.15, and were thankful after the drubbini 
they had received to find themselves once more Dé) 
upon the familiar and, to them, congenial topic ' 
unemployment. 


First 


" Readers who experience difficulty or delay 
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do visit most of us at least once in our lives. If any- 
YET ANOTHER DISRAELI one told me that he could not face Buckle’s » i 


By A. A. B. 


are in much the same position as dramatic 
critics. The play has been written and staged, 
the scenery set and the curtains directed, by Messrs. 

Monypenny and Buckle. Not a corner of the career, 
whose interest seems to increase with the flux of 
time, has been unexplored by what has come to be 
called the Official Life, truly one of the greatest 
biographies in the language. The books on Disraeli 
that have appeared since the war must therefore be 

ed as commentaries rather than biographies, 
or as impressions, as the author of the volume before 
me chooses to call his work. The mere facts of 

Disraeli’s life are a gorgeous and entrancing mix- 
ture of comedy and tragedy, sometimes approaching 
melodrama. 

They arrange themselves, these facts, into 

or scenes. There is the first phase, the 
g novelist and intriguer, with one foot in the 
world of politics and another in fashionable saloons. 

There is the second phase, when the political adven- 
turer transforms himself into a party leader, and 
writes a trilogy of novels, which, after his death, 
are discovered to be a mine of wisdom. And there is 
the third phase, when the hero has ‘‘ climbed to the 
top of the greasy pole,’’ and ends in a blaze of glory, 
the arbiter of Europe, and the idol of his Sovereign, 
if not of her subjects. All these materials are pro- 
vided for the critics in the stalls; and if I recapitu- 
late them, it is not to denigrate their labours—for all 
the Disraelian books have been good—but to remind 
readers that there is nothing new to be discovered 
about Disraeli. To the critics or commentators is 
left the task of selection, appraisement, and perspec- 
tive, which is a matter of taste, or rather, of literary 
style and training. Mr. David Murray* has this 
advantage over his predecessors. He is cool and 
judicial: he does not proclaim his politics, but from 
his treatment of the Near Eastern question in 1876, 
I should suppose him to be a Liberal. At any rate 
he is quite unhampered by adoration, not in the least 
touched by the emotion which afflicts ‘‘ whole hog- 
gers’’ like Mr. Sichel and Sir Edward Clarke. On 
the other hand, he is free from the sub-conscious 
dislike of the Hebrew race, which a little mars Mr. 
E. T. Raymond’s book. On the whole I like this 
coolness. Though I yield to none in my admiration 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s statesmanship, and am indeed 
one of the pre-war commentators, I agree with Mr. 
Murray’s distaste for his performances on the religi- 
ous trombone. The famous bravura passages in 
glorification of the Jews are very well, but I wish 
he had left Church politics to Salisbury, Gathorne 
Hardy, and Cairns, who really felt and understood 

Dizzy ought to have been content with ‘I 
am on the side of the angels,’’ and not have allowed 
himself to be egged on by the Queen and Tait to 
bring in ‘‘ a Bill to put down Ritualism.”” He paid 
for it in the General Election of 1880, for Liddon and 
Wilberforce were powerful enemies. 

‘Mr. David Murray is on the staff of The Times 
Literary Supplement, a position which guarantees the 
best literary training. Mr. Murray’s sense of perspec- 
tive, his power of selection, his exits and his entrances, 
and chronological arrangement, call for the highest 
Praise. He does not bore us with many extracts from 
Speeches, and he allots the just amount of space to 
the three phases of life. The worst mistake Dis- 
faeli made, his denial of having asked Peel for office, 
Mr. Murray charitably ascribes to a momentary in- 
Sanity, to one of those mad lapses of memory, which 


Te: who write about Disraeli in these days 


** Disraeli.’ By D. L. Murray. Benn. 16s. 


volumes, I should recommend him to this volume, as 
on the whole taking the widest and fairest sweep of 
a controversial period of history. 

But Mr. Murray does not escape one error which 
is common to nearly all the Disraelian impressionists. 
Like the rest, he is so occupied in gazing at 
the plumage that he forgets the bird, if I may borrow 
a metaphor which Tom Paine made famous with re- 
ference to Burke. Mr. Murray overlooks or under- 
values Disraeli’s contributions to the settlement of 
the Empire, which he made during his eight years in 
office. Disraeli laid the foundations of the govern- 
ment of India and of the Constitution of the Dom- 
inion of Canada. What comparable legislation did 
Palmerston and Gladstone achieve during their thirty 
years of big majorities? Nor is justice done here to 
Disraeli’s first budget of 1852, which he accomplished 
without any previous experience, and though, as Lord 
Derby said, soothingly and cynically, ‘‘ they give you 
the figures,’’ their manipulation by a man of letters 
was a feat of genius. Macaulay complained, ‘‘ with 
the tartness of a rival rhetorician,” that he could 
have made the speech in half the time. It is remark- 
able that in Macaulay’s voluminous correspondence 
between 1841 and 1851, this is the only mention of 
Disraeli’s name. Did Sir George Trevelyan suppress 
the references which it is almost inconceivable his 
uncle should not have made? 

Of course Disraeli was what we call to-day a 
careerist, and prigs are therefore still free to sneer 
at his tricks and shifts. But the number of these 
prigs is rapidly diminishing. Lest any present 
or future climber should be fired with the ambition 
of imitating the career, let him not forget one of 
Disraeli’s secrets, the hitching his wagon on to some 
greater star, first Lyndhurst and then Bentinck. 
What wrecks the business of so many free-lances is 
that they try to fight single-handed. Disraeli did not 
seriously move against Sir Robert Peel until he had 
made certain that 140 Tory squires would follow him. 
So did Vivian Grey use the Marquess of Carabas to 
form his new party. 


‘LA COMEDIE DU BONHEUR ’ 
By JOHN PALMER 


Paris, March 1, 1927 


NICOLAS EVREINOFF, fresh from New 
M York, where two of his plays are now run- 
e ning, has just arrived in Paris to find that 
his ‘ Comédie du Bonheur ’ has successfully survived 
for a hundred nights, and that it is still drawing 
enthusiastic audiences to the Théatre de 1’Atelier. 
Here is another proof, if one were needed, that the 
Paris stage has abandoned its long tradition of in- 
sularity, and that it is prepared to welcome any im- 
portant contemporary contribution to dramatic art. 
The play of M. Evreinoff is definitely a play of the 
post-war generation. It is the result of an attitude 
to life which in very different ways has, during the 
last few years, profoundly modified dramatic tenden- 
cies in Russia, France, Italy and Germany, and which 
has begun to affect the theatre in almost every 
country in the world except our own. In Paris it is 
recognized, as the plays of M. Pirandello were recog- 
nized, to fall inevitably into place beside those of 
many of the younger French playwrights. It is, in 
fact, another link in that curiously intimate relation- 
ship which is beginning to exist all over Europe be- 
tween dramatists who received their initial impulse, 
or came to maturity, during or after the war—a rela- 
tionship which, in spite of infinite varieties of style and 
substance within its limits, prompts us to think of 
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such very different authors as, say, M. Evreinoff, 
M. Pirandello, M. Lenormand, M. Kaiser, or Mr. 
Eugene O’Neil, as definitely of a different epoch frora 
that of Tolstoy or Hauptmann or Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

A perception of this relationship is of vital im- 
portance to ourselves. Otherwise we run the risk, 
in the next twenty years, of falling into that same 
position of isolation and infertility from which the 
French theatre has only just emerged. There seems 
to be a tendency in London to dismiss these develop- 
ments as negligible activities of this or that coterie 
in Rome or Paris or Berlin. If such be the common 
impression, nothing but the forcible expatriation for 
twelve months of those who encourage it can save 
the English theatre from falling as completely out 
of touch with contemporary life as it did in the early 
nineteenth century. I am not, of course, implying 
that no good plays will in such an event be written in 
England, but they will not be plays of the period. 
Many excellent plays, for example, were written in 
Paris in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
But they were none of them plays that contributed 
in any vital sense to the important developments 
which were revolutionizing the theatres of Europe at 
that time. Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Somerset Maugham 
and Mr. Noel Coward are writing plays of the highest 
merit and distinction, and Mr. Bernard Shaw con- 
tinues to present us with an occasional masterpiece. 
But no English play that I have read, except, per- 
haps, the ‘ Granite’ of Miss Clemence Dane, has 
yet shown any sign of the peculiar impulse which the 
drama has received elsewhere, and which will pro- 
bably determine its general character and progress 
during the next twenty years. 

The subject of the pre-war theatre of Ibsen, Tol- 
stoy, Hauptmann and Mr. Bernard Shaw was man 
in his relation to society, his conduct under the in- 
fluence or in reaction against certain laws or con- 
ventions, his perfectibility as the result of certain 
political or moral doctrines, his rational progress as 
a being of (potentially) divine discourse. In all its 
many forms, and upon very different levels of achieve- 
ment, the pre-war drama concerned itself, first to 
last, with the social surface. It was categorical, 
aggressive, absolute. It began with a point of view 
which could be rationally defined and logically devel- 
oped. It was the efflorescence in dramatic art of 
philosophic and social doctrines based upon the phy- 
sical discoveries of the nineteenth century and the 
metaphysical speculations of Schopenhauer and Berg- 
son. But while for the purposes of art, which can 
only be based on conceptions which are already 
popular’ and have become part of the intellectual and 
emotional equipment of the larger public, these nine- 
teenth-century conceptions were culminating in the 
music of Herr Richard Strauss and the dialectical 
marvels of ‘ Back to Methuselah,’ science and philo- 
sophy had suffered a revolution which during the 
next quarter of a century will completely change the 
mental’ and imaginative outlook of the younger 
generation. 

The material world, which William Clissold in his 
youth was able to see as an arrangement and rear- 
rangement of Dutch cheeses, had become not only a 
thing unimaginable to sight and sense, but had 
ceased to be expressible except in symbols of the 
mathematician which corresponded with no facts or 
conceptions that could be grasped by an ordinary 
mental process, and the human mind had itself become 
a travesty or disguise of impulses which underwent an 
instinctive censorship even before they could emerge 
into consciousness. Everywhere was mystery and 
illusion. The absurdest problems of the ancient 
schoolmen, such as how many angels might alight 
on the point of a needle, are not more unreal or im- 
pertinent than the material and mental universe re- 
vealed by Professor Einstein and Dr. Freud. This 
revolution in human thought coincided with the tragic 
breakdown of our modern political civilization in 1914 


‘them is able to give. 


and an equally complete failure to reconstruct it jp 
1918. It is not the business of a dramatic author to 
convey a philosophy or to popularize scientific ang 
psychological discoveries ; but he cannot, if his drama 
is to have any vital relation to the contemporary [if 
of his time, fail to be affected by events and tendep. 
cies which in due course must profoundly modify the 
conduct and feeling of his contemporaries. It is no 
accident that in Russia and Italy and France dramatic 
authors are beginning to be obsessed by the unreajj 

of the surfaces of life in all its manifestations, ang 
that under an infinite variety of aspects they ar 
haunted by a sense of insecurity and illusion. Fig. 
tion or fact, appearance or reality—the dilemm 
haunts them inereasingly. Sometimes it is a dj 
clared theme of the dramatist, as in the plays of 
M. Pirandello. More often it is a hidden motive 
which, without being exposed or explained, lies 
the root of such movements as the so-called expres. 
sionism of the German authors and the neo-romantic 
development in France. 

M. Evreinoff, like so many of the authors who be. 
long to the new generation, has been greeted as 
disciple of M. Pirandello. Such misunderstandings 
are the result of an attitude which dismisses the whok 
European movement as the work of a few superior 
people. Everyone, it is urged, who wants t 
be modern is imitating Pirandello. I was accused of 
imitating him myself the other day because I ded. 
cated to him a novel in which the tenses were a little 
mixed and in which it was suggested that it is some. 
times difficult to know whether a person is sincere or 
only pretending. The charge is happily disproved by 
the facts so far as M. Evreinoff is concerned. His 
play was touring Russia in 1921, four years before 
he had made the acquaintance of M. Pirandello and 
before the ‘ Six Characters in Search of an Author’ 
was written. 

The theme of M. Evreinoff is the saving power of 
illusion, or what he calls the ‘‘ théAtralization de lk 
vie.’” Mankind may be rendered wise and life made 
endurable by the process which transformed the 
‘ Happy Hypocrite’ of Mr. Max Beerbohm. M. 
Evreinoff shows us in this play the theatre in which 
everyone is for himself, in which he transforms hin- 
self in his search of worldly or spiritual welfare, in 
which, above all, he is able to play a part and 
encourage illusions for the relief and comfort of his 
fellows. An eccentric philanthropist engages a troop 
of professional actors. He allots to each of thema 
part and instructs them to play it, not on a stage for 
the benefit of an audience, but in real life for the 
benefit of certain individuals in need of just that par- 
ticular illusion which the réle he assigns to each of 
To the young girl who in the 
ordinary course of things will never have a lover, he 
sends the jeune premier to enact the comedy of love. 
To the young man who has not yet learned to take 
life easily he sends the soubrette. To the acid spit- 
ster he dispatches the unfortunate premier comique. 
Each of them plays the part allotted, and they thus 
create a comedy of happiness which ends in a veft- 
table carnival. The affinity of such a comedy with 
those of the Italian dramatist is obvious, but its origin 
is independent and the subject is approached from 
the opposite angle. The Italian is obsessed with the 
unreality of life, the relativity of all human conduct 
and emotion. The Russian is moved to dwell on the 
beneficent power of imagination which can impose 4 
reality of its own upon the formalities of existence. 

M. Dullin, in the production of this play, has 
achieved a success which is an honourable sequel t0 
his gay and vital production of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Silent 
Woman ’ (1925). Nothing can be more tedious for 
an audience than high spirits on the stage, but the 
triumphant conclusion of the ‘ Comédie du Bonheur 
carries us easily away and obliges us to participate 
in the revels of the scene. M. Dullin at last begins 
to enjoy the reward of his long years of effort. 
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MORE MODERN LOVE 
By GERALD GouULD 


. OTHING is less heroic nowadays than your 
N hero. I speak, of course, about the world of 

the Higher Art. To the plain, honest, self- 
gnd-beer sort of person like you and me, the 
Yalentino-Fairbanks-Barrymore tradition may 
yell seem immortal; we see it on the screen, and 
in the fiction that follows the screen, and we love 
i, But there is another kind of fiction; it grows 
in influence; and its hero spends his frustrated 
days in nagging at himself and his women-folk. 
He looks in his heart—and talks. He has no 
ilysions, for to him all is illusion: no love, since 
je must go outward to an object, and for him 
there is no object and no outwardness, but only 
m abject subjectivity. 

He is not—it may be said—new. He belongs 
io the milk-and-Werther school. He is at latest 
Byronic. But I am not so sure about that. It 
gems to me (this may be my ignorance; why 
should I not be honest, and confess that I never 
oguld read ‘ Werther ’ through ?—on the other hand 
Jam a great reader of Byron)—it seems to me, I 
gy, that there was a certain vigour, even a certain 
jollity, about the melancholy of a hundred years 
ago. People hugged the megrims and plumed 
themselves on the spleen. Despair was the mode, 
and the dandies of passion went cross-gartered. 
Nowadays your hero must be niggling as well as 
nagging. He will never get blown up like a blad- 
der with sighing and grief! His is a mean and 
negative misanthropy, a curiosity after the scraps 
and orts of grief. And it all comes of marrying. 

In the old days the novelist married his hero 
and heroine and had done with them. The theory 
was that his friends were her friends, and her 
friends were his friends, and the more they were 
together the happier they’d be. Marriage-lines 
fell in pleasant places, and to be happy ever after 
was the work of a moment. But now we begin 
with the wedding, and end nowhere. Misunder- 
standing, which is the plot, cannot get well into 
its stride save in the intimacy of wedlock. Two 
¢goists within four walls have the complete 
machinery of pain. 

It is true that old-fashioned fiction too found 
ocasion for unhappy marriages. These, how- 
ever, fell into twin schools, neither of them the 
equivalent of the New Novel. Either the husband 
was a brute, whose ferocity and infidelity were 
mere stage-properties, necessary as providing a 
pro quo for the tertium quid; or else, realizing 
his matrimonial error, he gave it up and went 
exploring. He married in haste and repented at 

In either case, the coast was clear for 
happier love. Some slight rearrangement—a suit 
in the court of Probate, Divorce and Admiraity, 
ora death by violence in Thibet—sufficed for 
Mendelssohn in the church and signatures in the 
vestry. Hero and heroine married after all, and 
were left as before on the brink of their eternal 
and monotonous delight. But in the New Novel 
your husband is not so much a brute as an invalid, 
and he does his exploring at home—in the 
drawing-room (or preferably the studio), and more 
especially in the bedroom. His own emotions are 
the things that he explores. His wife, naturally, 
sas busy at the same game. She is as word- 
perfect in the part as he. She can give him a 


Roland for his Oliver, a Jung for his Freud. 
Each of them is an expert at misunderstanding : 
each of them attempts amorous excursions, not 
for the lust of the eye or the excitement of the 
chase, but by way of making things more difficult 
in the bosom. The time that they can spare from 
fanning the flame of domestic exasperation, they 
devote to playing with fire. 

The mood will change, of course. Kissing in 
fiction goes not by favour but by fashion. We 
shall re-discover the obvious. | We shall have 
back our gallant wooers and coy girls, and again 
for ever they will live happily when the wooing 
and the girlhood have cancelled out. There is 
a new kind of heroine, even physically, every few 
years, just as there is a new kind of young 
woman in real life. Some say that the real life 
figures are dictated by the arts. I have heard 
from my elders that the country was once full of 
Blessed Damozels, and then of Du Maurier god- 
desses with bust and bustle. I can myself 
remember the boom in Gibson girls: indeed, one 
sees them still, not only in cold ink on flat paper, 
but in the tegument of flesh, courageously trying 
to intimidate those majestic curves into an impos- 
sible skimpiness: and noble, both on paper and 
in the flesh, they look. I can remember, too, the 
heroine whose plain face was redeemed by a pair 
of fine eyes; she flourished in novels rather than 
in illustrations; those eyes lent their fineness more 
easily to the written word. For awhile the 
dimpled darling, the blue-eyed beauty, hid her 
diminished head, sunning over though it was 
with golden curls. But the jade fashion veered, 
and in turn the plain face was pushed. Slimness 
supervened—once more I should say ‘‘ on paper 
and in the flesh,’’ if ‘‘ flesh ’* did not somehow 
sound inappropriate. I understand that the 
number of heroines whose close-fitting garments 
have ‘“‘ outlived the long lines of their boyish 
figures ’’ has now reached 40,273 (Board of Trade 
unweighted average). 

They change their hair, and their hearts—their 
habiliments, and their habits. Lovers’ quarrels, 
which used to be a matter of brief tears and 
hearty reconciliations, have degenerated and ex- 
panded into debates. Introspection prevails. Nor, 
if it is well done, is there any reason against it. 
All is grist that comes to the artist’s mill: it 
cannot be denied that the subjective is a subject. 
Hamlet, one seems to remember, looked within; 
had he married Ophelia, he would certainly not 
have lived happily with her, nor she with him; 
even in celibacy he betrayed an infinite capacity 
for misunderstanding. 

But the most interesting question about this 
fashion in fiction—which, though it has had pre- 
decessors, has never before been so common— 
is whether or no it corresponds, like the long lines 
of the boyish figure, to a fashion in fact. Are 
marriages more unhappy, and married people 
more neurotic and introspective, than heretofore ? 
Or is it that the novelist is more boldly facing a 
situation which was always there? 

I think there may be a little truth in each 
answer; and I think either would be an 
adequate reason for the choice of matrimonial 
infelicity as subject-matter. But I do not think 
there can anywhere be an adequate reason for 
confusing neurotics with affection, or presenting 
a sad and sorry squabble as modern love. 
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AT THE CIRCUS 


By J. B. PriestLey 


DOUBT if I ever liked Paris so much as I 
did the other afternoon. We found ourselves 
near the Cirque d’Hiver and suddenly decided 

to see the matinée there. It was a most fortunate 
impulse, for we had unwittingly hit upon the one 
afternoon when the audience at the circus was 
even better than the entertainment, for it was 
Mardi Gras, and not only was the place filled 
with children, but it was largely filled with 
children in fancy-dress. The very ring itself 
could show nothing more colourful and fantastic 
and charming than the sight of the crowded tiers 
above, where the lilliputian masqueraders chat- 
tered and laughed and pointed with tiny fat 
fingers. There were boxes—they might have 
newly come from a toyshop—crammed with 
miniature cowboys and washer-women and 
toreadors and pierrots and columbines. Just in 
front of us a diminutive Breton peasant woman 
and a little harlequin gasped and rocked at the 
antics of the clowns. On our right a three-foot 
soldier sucked away at a toffee stick, and our 
left-hand neighbour was a pocket nurse who 
bobbed up and down in ecstasy. This was 
clearly the ideal audience for a circus. The 
crashing band in its high balcony, the shining 
and prancing horses, the ring-master and his 
brisk attendants, the acrobats who spent so much 
time turning in mid-air that they always seemed 
at once surprised and delighted whenever they 
found themselves standing erect, the clowns who 
always contrived to be rolled up in the big carpet 
and never really helped at all, they must have 
known that they had for once the audience of 
their dreams. I have seen more elaborate per- 
formances in the ring than that given at the 
Cirque d’Hiver, but I cannot imagine any circus 
that would please a child more or any adult who 
had not slouched too far away from childhood. 
Surely it is the friendliest place of entertain- 
ment in the world! Everybody there seems to 
know everybody else, and there are no barriers 
between performers and audience; everybody is 
good-humoured and everything is open, friendly, 
accessible. During the interval we all wandered 


where we pleased. Many of the children, deter- 


mined once for all to be circus performers or 
nothing, rushed down into the ring, and its 
colossal mat, which obviously craved to be 
tumbled upon, was entirely at their disposal. So 
they ran and leap-frogged and somersaulted for 
a glorious twenty minutes, and the numbers of 
them, their fancy-dress, their happy antics, com- 
bined to make such a spectacle that it shamed 
the best attempts of the professionals, even the 
first grand entrance, the Voltige Cheval et 
Charivari par les Clowns et Augustes. The rest 
of us wandered round to the back, walking 
through the very entrances the clowns and 
acrobats had used. Here was no _ behind-the- 
scenes nonsense. You could go where you 
pleased, could pat the horses in their long stable 
opposite the buffet, could crowd round the open 
door of the dressing-room of the great Fratellinis 
and hear them talking to their friends, could 
jostle the ring-master and his assistants, and per- 
haps exchange a nod with the acrobat you had 
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last seen flying in mid-air. All the performer 
seemed to be there, smoking cigarettes and pre. 
tending they were just ordinary mortals like the 
rest of us. I for one would not have bee, 
surprised if I had seen a couple of the Ben 
Tigers enjoying a bock and a Maryland in th 
company of a juggler or two and a clown. Whg 
I did see was the happiest little boy in Paris 
He was a minor member of a troupe of acro 
who had just finished entertaining us by throy. 
ing one another about, but unlike the others this 
boy had not removed his ring clothes and make. 
up, and was leaning nonchalantly against the wali 
and surveying in a bored manner a crowd of 
boys his own age from the audience, all with 
envy written all over them. And I will w 
that a company of the Garde Républicaine could 
not have kept that boy in his dressing-room 
during the interval. 

We liked the horses and the tigers and th 
strong men and the Japanese jugglers, but the 
clowns we adored. How we laughed at the very 
serious one, dressed in a glittering court costume 
of clownage, who insisted upon turning the ring 
into a living-room and made all the assistants 
transform themselves into doors and windows and 
chairs and tables and even central heating 
apparatus! But that was nothing compared with 
the shout that went up when the Fratellini 
Brothers, the three famous clowns of this circus, 
came on, waved to various friends in the audience, 
and then began making fun at furious rate. How 
delightful it must be to be a Fratellini! It is true 
that one would have to paint one’s face red and 
white, wear the most grotesque trousers and boots, 
and submit to being thumped and whacked and 
pelted with eggs. But consider the reward—the 
affectionate roar of welcome, the _ shouts of 
laughter, the delighted homage of a whole city, 
from unsophisticated little Jean Dubois to the 
very sophisticated M. Jean Cocteau. There was 
an advertisement on the circus programme that 
ran: Restaurant ‘‘ Aux Fratellini,’? Le Rendez 
vous des 3 Célébres Clowns. Venez manger le 
plat préfére des Fratellini. Now that is what | 
call real fame. That is to have arrived. What 
would some of us think if these pages suddenly 
blossomed with a similar advertisement. 

a blushing there would be in King Street, Covent 
Garden, in St. John’s Wood, in Bloomsbury! 
But alas!—both the giving and the receiving of 
such honours demand another temper than ours, 
and we must leave such things to the Latin races. 

I must say that I enjoyed Les Fratellini a 
much as any infant present the other afternoon. 
I might not have been so shaken with laughter a 
the small boy just in front of me, the boy whos 
head was rolling helplessly over the edge of the 
box and who looked as if he were about to be 
sick at any moment, but that is not to say my 
enjoyment was less. Indeed, he was probably i 
pain, his small body being no longer able t 
survive with ease such strong gusts of laughter. 
I believe these famous clowns were not a success 
when they left their circus for the foreign variety 
stage, and this I can well believe. But in the 


ring of the Cirque d’Hiver they are completely 
at home, and offer the most robust and delec 
able fooling. How we laughed when the promised 
boite de surprise arrived and turned out to be 4 
gigantic jack-in-the-box ! 
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garfully did the white-faced one and the one who 
like an ancient dandy try to cope with the 

ing monster! What a roar went up when 
they retired and the other one, that most 
grotesque and dilapidated figure with the fantastic 
nose and feet, came and fought with the monster 
ind finally took its place in the box! Then the 
ger two returned and brought with them an 
ymoury of weapons, long swords, air-guns, a 
ganon, and a pistol as big as a dog-kennel. 

Immediately they declared war on the box and 
is monster and opened fire. They did not 

mt any notes or ultimatums or talk about 
the rights of the nation or the needs of empire 
othe world revolution. The monster in the box 
yas strange and so they determined to kill it. 
They had a number of fine weapons and they 
yanted to use them. And use them they did, 
yitil they found at last it was not the monster 
ut their old comrade, the grotesque and 
dilapidated, who was inside, and then they burst 
into tears and summoned a funeral party to come 
and take away the box. But when the box was 
mised, their comrade was left sitting on the 
gound, and he was not dead after all but was 
busy drinking out of a large bottle. He was my 
favourite, the grotesque and dilapidated one, for 
though he was so monstrously put together that 
he hardly seemed a human being at all, he was 
yet so filled with a wistful enthusiasm in his 
fantastic undertakings that he seemed like a 
curiously pathetic parody of the whole race 
of men. 

Just now, in Paris, that old flashing barometer 
a Western civilization, there appears to be a 
great enthusiasm for clowns and clowning. Even 
the young intellectuals have taken them up. We 
have seen it ourselves in the widespread popu- 
larity of such people as Charlie Chaplin and 
Grock. The post-war world delights in its pro- 
fessional buffoons. As the interest in politics 
and some other things has declined, the interest 
in clowns has risen. I am certain that I care 
more now for such fooling as I saw the other 
afternoon than I would have done in the spring 
of 1914. Here is a problem for a philosopher. 
Iwish Mr. George Santayana would give us one 
of his exquisite reveries on the subject. Why 
has the bruised and battered world suddenly 
become so fond of clowns? Is it because it is so 
bruised and battered and must now seek relief 
in easy laughter? That is an obvious explana- 
tion, but, of course, it will not do, for we do 
not want obvious explanations, which do nothing 
but make this life a trifle duller than it was before 
they were offered. Is it, then, because this 
clowning presents us with a shrewd parody of 
our life, hiding nothing, showing us plainly the 
Vanity and greed and fear we display, how we 
whack and are’whacked in turn? Is the sight of 
Such buffoonery one of those escapes from life 
that suddenly turn into a sharp criticism of it? 
Do we laugh out of sheer relief, because it is all 
happening to some quaint creatures with white 
faces and red noses, and not for once happening 
t0 us, who sit for a while and look on like the 
Sods? Is it worth remembering that from the 
viewpoint of those places in which they are sup- 
posed to rock in extinguishable laughter, the side 
of the round world turned to them must look not 
unlike a vast circus ring? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4" The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on ters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PROPAGANDA 


SIR,—If you will allow me space, I should like to 
acknowledge Mr. Belloc’s letter published in your 
February 26 issue. I thank him for the kind tone of 
it. However, I need hardly say there never was, so 
far as I am concerned, any accusation against him. 
On the contrary, I admire his writings very much, 
though frequently I cannot realize things as he wishes 
us to. 

He says, ‘‘ I am all for open and continued con- 
troversy on the essentials of religion and therefore 
of thought.’’ Now, there is one thing that puzzles 
me. How can such an attitude be reconciled with the 
traditional and continuing policy of the Roman 
Church? I have before me a book by a Catholic 
theologian (Rev. T. Hurley, D.D., ‘The Index 
Legislation,’ Dublin, 1907), and I quote from pp. 57, 
63, 89-90, 236: 

The books of all apostates, of all heretics and schismatics 


. .. or [of any] who in any way undermine the [Roman] 
Catholic religion, are strictly forbidden. 


If we hear of a book treating professedly of religious 
matters, written by a non-Catholic, we are to regard it as 
forbidden unless for good reasons we think it contains nothing 
against [the Roman] faith. 


All books which detract God, the Blessed Virgin, the saints, 
the Catholic Church and its worship, the sacraments, or the 
Apostolic See; books that pervert the notion of the Divine 
Inspiration of the Scriptures, or that limit its extent too much ; 
books that intentionally assail the ecclesiastical hierarchy, or 
the clerical or religious state: are proscribed. Books 
condemned by the Apostolic See are to be considered forbidden 
throughout the entire world, and translations of them are 
likewise forbidden, 

How on earth the belief in ‘‘ open and continued 
controversy ’’ can be reconciled with the above, | 
cannot conceive. Why, the foregoing proscriptions 
would apply to the major part of modern literature. 
In any case, it is the antithesis of ‘‘ open and con- 
tinued discussion.’’ Mr. Belloc says excommunication 
would have ‘‘ social consequences’’: especially if 
‘* the society in which they occur is Catholic.’’ 

That is what I wished to get at. The oppression 
of thought and freedom follow especially from the 
Roman theory. I read in the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia ’ 
(article ‘ Apostasy ’) that apostates and heretics (i.e., 
any persons separating from Catholicism, whether to 
irreligion or to another Christian denomination), 
‘* with all who receive, protect, or befriend them, 
incur excommunication. ... They incur ‘ infamy,’ 
at least if their apostasy is notorious . . . an infamy 
extending to the son and grandson of an apostate 
father, and the son of an apostate mother. .. . 
Apostasy is an impediment to marriage, and a 
sufficient reason for separation.’’ (The recent ‘ New 
Code of Canon Law.’ I believe changed some details, 
but not essentials). These effects are ‘‘ intended to 
be ’’ social. 

Of course, the treatment of ‘‘ apostates’’ is only 
one aspect. Taken in globo, the whole theory works 
out so as to justify Hallam’s comparison of it with 
cases of ‘‘ leprosy.’’ Is it not clear, then, that the 
Roman theory is destructive (so far as it prevails) of 
mental freedom? It is no reply to say (as I think Mr. 
Belloc once said) that only Catholics are really in 
touch with ‘‘ reality.’’ That is not the opinion of 
others than themselves; and the fault of the Catholic 
theory is not in believing it to be so, but in expecting 
a State to act on that belief if Catholics predominate 
sufficiently. The ideal, of a religiously homogeneous, 
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intolerant State, begs the question as between some 
citizens and others, and is therefore bad logic as 
well as a barrier to progress. Yet it is the Roman 
ideal, and is not abandoned even though circumstances 
bar its enforcement. What puzzles me is how a man 
of Mr. Belloc’s vigour of mind, believing in ‘‘ open 
and continued controversy,’’ can be content with a 
system having that ideal. I may say (not to mislead 
him) that I couldn’t. I had to give it up, having been 
a Roman Catholic myself. (I hope this will not 
prejudice him against me. I acted sincerely, accord- 
ing to my lights as I saw them.) 

Obscurantism is not peculiar to Catholic circles; 
but, in those circles, the trouble is that it seems 
traceable as a necessary consequence of the Roman 
assumptions. I wish it were not so. 

I am, etc., . 

106 Gillespie Road, J. W. PoynTER 

Highbury, N.5 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


‘* A SCREAM AND A WOW ” 


SIR,—In our Literary Digest this week is an 
excerpt from your paper in regard to America’s 
‘* Imperialism.’’ May I ask you to print this—and let 
your readers be the Judge and jury of our 
Imperialism. Being of Scots descent, I’ve always 
bragged of the fair play and sportsmanship of 
England. You spoke of the Imperialism of the U.S.A. 
in Cuba and Panama. Ill leave this to your readers 
—did not Uncle Sam carry out each written letter of 
our contract with Cuba and is she not FREE? I'll also 
leave the Cuban question to any Cuban, over 42 years 
ef age, and whether he would prefer the Imperialism 
of 1896 or 1926. 

As to Panama, did we not fulfil our each and every 
contract? Do you further remember our action, 
during the Presidency of Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ The 
Idealist ’’? The American people even acquiesced in 
this idealism, to the lasting benefit of British 
shipping. We made our “ bargain’’ with the 
de facto government, dug the Canal, made Colon 
a health-resort and turned the ditch over to the 
world in a few years. Columbia, on the other hand, 
had the Isthmus, since the days of Pizarro, and it 
was a stinking pest-hole of yellow fever, vice and the 
last-resort of absconders from Europe. I'll let the 
Panamans be judge and jury! 

You failed to mention the Philippines; I suppose 
out of modesty or self-repression! We have sent our 
BEST out there—administrators, scientists, teachers, 
doctors. Now answer me this, and honestly : Does 
one educate those he would keep as vassals? Or 
does one keep ignorant and wretched those doomed 


to thraldom? Your honest answer has placed you - 


outside the pale of decent journalism and you must 
take your place in “‘ Yellow Journalism.’’ Mons. 
Bunean-Varilla, an authority, gave the U.S.A. a clean 
bill of health in all our dealings in Latin America, 
through the American Associated Press on Monday, 
January 24. We surely did not ‘‘ grab ’”’ anything at 
Versailles and the ‘‘ GRABBING ’’ seemed ‘‘ made to 
order ’’ and to the exact liking of our former brothers 
in arms. 

In the Literary Digest was also this joke. It was 
not in the Joke Column, but an excerpt from L’Cuvre 
(Paris): ‘‘ The Americans want OUR MONEY, so they 
can conquer Mexico.” We say, the Britisher 
cannot grasp a joke—but do you “ get”’ 
that— our money ’’? Now isn’t that a scream and 
a wow? We are not Imperializing in China. Our 
skirts are clean in Mexico and Latin America. But, 
here is what is at the root of the Mexican question 
—THB Roman CatHotic Cuurcn. Since the days of 
Cortez the Church of Rome _ has “ grafted ’”’ 
hacienda, plantation and property, till the Mexican 
Government has been forced to pass laws, confiscating 
these holdings, so as to have some taxable basis and 


income to run the Government. Calles seems to 
only putting into effect laws passed years ago. Noy 
maybe 20 million Catholics in the U.S.A., out of ; 
population of 120 millions of Americans, have thei, 
“back up’’ and are looking for intervention 5 
Protestant America. This Protestant America, go tp 
95 millions do not give a damn for the Catholic 
Church in Mexico or any other place. The Catholc 
Church, in 500 years, has made a hell of a mess of 
Mexico—politically, educationally, morally and physic. 
ally. The U.S.A. will not intervene, in Mexico, jy 
any way—and, least of all, in any religious cat ang 
dog fight. 

We keep “‘ State ’’ and religion entirely separate. 
The Elder Statesmen saw to that in 1776. Pleas 
read our Constitution. 

So, now, please present this letter from one of Eng. 
lish extraction to your readers, because this give 
the view-point of an American and shows you that 
the ordinary man in America keeps right up with his 
government; keenly scrutinizes the acts of his Cabine 
and his President and his representative in his Con. 
gress. We keep well posted on all current events, 
No President or Premier can pull wool over our eyes, 
Not one in 10,000 are College men, but each and every 
one of us reads his paper each day and we know 
what is happening all over the world. We count each 
male of twenty-five as being worth $25,000 potenti. 
ally to the U.S.A. and we think three or four times 
before we sacrifice our manhood for any property or 
bond holdings. We are not so ‘‘ DOLLAR MAD” as 
you seem to imagine, but we make ample allowann 
for your Yellow Journalism! 

I am, etc., 
Geo. E. Curtiz 

5901 York Road, Balto., Md., U.S.A. 


THE BOTTLE HABIT 


SIR,—Life is very hard, full of thorns, and briers, 
and gxavdoAa- Really and truly, my letter was “a 


humble attempt to protect the public from the attacks 
of the medical profession in the form of over-drug- 
ging.” A clumsy sentence, but I am afraid it is what 
I wrote, and it certainly conveys my meaning. - But 
the public, instead of showing proper gratitude, must 
needs get up and bite me. It is some consolation 
to know that one of my bites is disposed of. 
‘* A Citizen ’’ promises that if he gets my assurance 
that I mean what I say, he will sit down and bite 
no more, though he makes it quite clear that he is 
still rather cross, for he says or infers quite unkind 
things about the whole medical profession in this 
country. I feel I am in good company, but how 
lovely to be a French doctor with ‘‘ a sense of human 
dignity 

Your latest correspondent, Mr. A. Finnis Attwell, 
in a very elongated letter, takes me severely to 
He begins by agreeing with me ‘“‘ to a large extent” 
when I say that ‘“‘ more harm than good is being 
done by drugs.” Then, he ‘‘ would correct” me. 
I do not think so; there are certain matters about 
which I am quite incorrigible. I believe homceopathy 
to be a form of faith healing. I mean strict 
homceopathy. I am aware that strict homceopathy 
seldom, if ever, practised. Your homceopath, t 
wishes to obtain the physiological action of any drug, 
will prescribe that drug in doses as large as those 
used by the man who is not a homeopath. I object 
to the word “ allopathic.” There is no such thing, 
in this country, and there never has been. _ 

The Insurance Act still remains a monstrosity. lt 
is monstrously clumsy and monstrously extravagant. 
It exacts an enormous amount of unnecessary Wor 
from doctors and chemists. Having a firm conviction 
in the frailty and corruptness of human nature, the 
Department employs a huge army of officials whose 
chief occupation appears to be to see that the over 
driven doctors and chemists do their work propertly, 
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god that insured persons do not abuse the benefits. 

finally, the Act is tending rapidly to commercialize 

the medical profession. Possibly this was one of the 

of the Act, and possibly it pleases your cor- 

dent. When the process is complete we shall 

n0 longer be—to use his own words—“ of different 
» from the business man. 

Unlike ‘‘ A Citizen,’ Mr. Attwell is quite kind to 
the doctors; he describes us (I mean them) as “a 
magnificent body of men.” He excludes me, and he 
must in common fairness exclude at least one other, 
the man of whom he writes, who paid an unnecessary 
ysit and charged for it! Such a fellow could not 
be described as ‘‘ magnificent”; rather let us call 
him a mean wretch. 

In one respect Mr. Attwell shows himself woefully 
icking in understanding. I will correct him. When 
[tell a patient to leave off his medicine, he jolly well 
leaves it off. I utterly decline to be dictated to in this 
matter by any patient, or chemist. I congratulate 

correspondent on having escaped from the In- 
surance Panel. Some men have all the luck. 

I thank ‘‘ A Doctor for his encouraging letter. 

I am, etc., 
PANEL ” 


SIR,—At the outset of my practice, which dates 
back a long time, I was all for giving the patient 
the benefit of up-to-date teaching, and tried giving 
advice, regulation of diet, etc., but my patients were 
wholly dissatisfied unless they received a bottle of 
medicine, with the result that, where no medicine 
was required, they would go to the chemist and insist 
upon being supplied with a bottle of something, 
which meant that the chemist was induced to diagnose 
the case all over again, thus taking the matter out 
of the hands of the doctor. The only way in which 
one could prevent such a course was to furnish the 
patient with a bottle of something innocuous, rather 
than allow him to go to an unqualified man for ‘‘cons. 
and prescribing.’’ In view of the lax administration 
of the law this would still seem to be the only prac- 
tical remedy. 

I am, etc., 
SENEX ” 


‘MARRIAGE AND THE COUNT’ 


SIR,—First, I apologize for my bad English. But 
asa German woman I have, in the war years, for- 
gotten much of my English; therefore I beg your 
indulgence. 

An English friend of mine sends to me regularly 
your Review, and I read it with great interest and 
pleasure. In No. 3719, Vol. 143, p. 188, I found an 
essay about ‘ Marriage and the Count,’ which says 
that the author, Mr. J. B. Priestley, has read a little 


' Paragraph in the newspaper which informed him, 


that in the opinion of Count Keyserling unhappily 
married people ‘‘ do less harm to their souls than 
who are happily married.” 

Ido not know where this paragraph was printed, 
but I believe that there is a great mistake. Key- 
serling is the editor of a big book, ‘ The Marriage- 
book’ (Das Ehebuch, Verlag Niels Kampmann, 
Celle, p. 428). This book was edited by Keyserling 
with the purpose of helping marriage and the mar- 
fied. He says in the’ preface, ‘‘ Das Buch will der 
Ehe helfen.”” And in this same preface he comes 
fo the conclusion that ‘‘ neglect of the marriage is 
neglect of the whole, and amelioration and progress 
of the marriage is progress of the whole.” This 

contains twenty-five essays by different authors ; 
among them is one by an English author, Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis. The introductory essay is by the editor, 
Serling, and in this introduction he says: ‘* An 
marriage is better for the people than no 


marriage ’’—the opposite to the little paragraph 
quoted by Mr. Priestley. 

All the essays in this book are intended to demon- 
strate the difficulties of the modern marriage, and to 
make marriage, and the married, as happy as pos- 
sible, because all progress of marriage is also progress 
of the world and of the human conditions. 

I am, etc., 
(Frav) Erna TICHAVER 


THE DRINK QUESTION 


SIR,—Mr. Wm. Thomas misunderstands my atti- 
tude towards the drink trade if he imagines that I re- 
proach brewers for being ‘‘ business-like enough in 
wishing to extend their trade.” Nothing of the sort. 
I commend their business ability, but blame the State 
for allowing a monopoly of such a nature to remain 
in the hands of those who will exploit it in order to 
increase and extend their wealth and influence at the 
public expense. 

In my judgment the liquor trade should be com- 
pensated for its properties, which should be transferred 
to the State, and conducted in the public interest. 

As I think I may have pointed out already, in ad- 
dition to one licence for every 484 persons, there are 
also over 22,000 “‘ off” licences, and 11,740 clubs 
where drink is supplied. Also it has to be borne in 
mind that many people are total abstainers, that many 
people who take alcoholic beverages will not frequent 
a public house, and that children are not admitted to 
the bars. So the idea so sedulously promulgated that 
‘* reduction ’’ has gone too far has no warrant in 
fact. 

I am, etc., 
D. C. Dermnc 

Nonneys,” 

Oxshott, Surrey 


~ [This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


WHY 25? 


SIR,—It seems to be taken for granted that if an 
equal age for men and women voters be fixed, it 
should be 25. 

Why 25? Unless it be to split roughly the present 
difference of ages—men 21, women 30. Surely 24 
is a more suitable age. 

By then both male and female will have taken up 
whatever profession they intend to practise, and so 
be doubly qualified to exercise the vote. 

I am, etc., 
J. H. C. 


TIPPING THE POLICE 


SIR,—Aforetimes we were advised if, having left 
our watch on the piano, we wanted to know the 
time to ask a policeman. It was before Robert wore 
white cotton gloves (woollen in winter). None the 
less to get at his watch involved personal trouble. 
Wherefore a friendly tanner might pass between you 
and him, a slight expression of gratitude on your 
part to be repaid you felt sure by an unspoken prayer 
for your good health when he raised the glass to his 
lips. 
"Nae we are told such an act wounds his self-re- 
spect and keeps young men from joining the Force. 
But may it not be the white cotton gloves, not the 
tips, that are really working this moral damage? To 
have to wear these horrible handcovers as if one was 
a retired greengrocer acting as butler at a pretentious 
village wedding would do far more damage to my 
own morale than any number of tips. 

What about this: Once or twice annually comes 
a loud knock at my door, usually in the middle of 
dinner. On the threshold are two policemen who 
very politely suggest I might like to take tickets 
for their sports or concert or dance. I do, without 
the slightest intention of going. Is not this tipping 
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en masse? Ought I not to decline politely out of re- 
gard for the self-respect of the Force? Will Sir 
Leonard Dunning kindly advise? 
T am, etc., 
R. CLARENDON 
Notting Hill 


P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—Can you tell me who is the author of the 
following line : 


Doubt is a greater mischief than despair 
CHARLES HAMILTON 


‘““DAMN WITH FAINT PRAISE" 
SIR,—The phrase, ‘‘ Damn with faint praise,’ is 
imitated from a line in Wycherley’s comedy, ‘ The 
Plain Dealer ’ : 
And with faint praises one another damn. 


EvVERARD POOLE 


SIR,—‘‘ Ditto ” is from the Italian ‘‘ detto,” mean- 
ing ‘‘ the same as before.’’ Latin ‘‘ dictum,’’ past 
participle neuter of ‘‘ dicere,’’ to say. The word occurs 
in 1706 in Phillips’s Dictionary. The quotation from 
Dickens is not good English. 

In Foster’s ‘ Life of Goldsmith,’ Book II, Ch. IV, 
occurs : 

James Barnard, mate to an hospital. Oliver Goldsmith found 
not qualified for ditto. 

M. PorRITT 


THE THEATRE 
SET OF THREE 


By Ivor BROWN 


No Gentleman. By Aimée and Philip Stuart. The St. Martin’s 
Theatre. 


Cocks and Hens. By C. K. Munro. The Royalty Theatre. 
Madame X. By Alexandre Brisson. The Lyceum Theatre. 

O gentleman, perhaps, for Jeremy had logic 
| \ and chivalry may die of cold in reason’s 

cloister. But why should a traveller, enduring 
the full rigours of third-class travel on the Southern 
Railway, abandon his pipe because a lady, butting 
into his smoking-carriage at the last minute, has the 
impudence to object? If his retort was a shade less. 
than gentlemanly, her complaint and her conduct left 
ladyhood a peak unclimbed and even unapproached. 
The couple turned out to be nephew and brisk young 
aunt. Aunt Monica had married rich Uncle Matthew, 
who had turned goloshes into gold on the banks of 
Irwell. She had disliked all things about him but 
his bank account, and, when he died, he so knotted 
up his money that, if she married again, all went to 
Jeremy. Jeremy, an apprentice to biological research 
with an encumbering family, desperately needed the 
cash. Monica did marry again. This time it was 
a Russian, who seemed to be far more stupid and 
unpleasant than old Matthew can ever have been and 
had the further disadvantage of being penniless. In 
order to sustain this preposterous creature and a 
mutual baby in a noble Corsican villa, Monica simply 
lied about her second marriage and kept Jeremy out 
of the money. After several complications, Monica 
and Jeremy settled it on a fifty-fifty basis. We are 
led to understand that Jeremy found this wretched 
little swindler rather charming, but he had the good 
sense not to snatch her from her grotesque Russian. 
In him she had her deserts, and in him poor old 
Manchester Matthew was amply avenged. 


I 


Monica begins and ends as a singularly unpleasap, 
young woman. A thousand and one light Comedie, 
have fluttered successfully round the enchantments 
a baggage; this one has for its centre of radj 
a woman who is merely a bilker. Yet the play y 
bound to fail if the actress could not establish 
sympathy on Monica’s side. Obviously, then, Mig 
Athene Seyler was one of the two or three wome 
in London who could attempt it. She can clan 
brightness on to a part as a decorator clamps a moyjd. 
ing on to a wall. The wall in this case was dra 
enough, but Miss Seyler stuck to her task of ador. 
ment and gave archness no rest. If she could no 
free our minds of the fact that Monica is the meap. 
est kind of thief and liar, she could entertain us wit, 
a concentrated exercise in waywardness. I yieldej 
to this pressure. about as much as Jeremy; that is tj 
say, I was entertained, but not enraptured. Monica’ 
part is an uncommonly awkward one to act, since sk 
has to engage the affection of the audience whik 
doing everything to disgust it. To smile and sm) 
and be a villainess may be easy if the villainy j 
of some high-vaulting kind. When it is only pedes, 
trian perjury and larceny at poverty’s expense, th 
job is infinitely difficult. Mr. Owen Nares, in Jeremys 
more sympathetic part, had an easier time, and spent 
it by demonstrating once more that he is one of ow 
most genuine actors, whose great talents are apt to 
be overlooked by superior minds mistrustful of his 
personal charm. Mr. Boris Ranevsky was great fun 
as the absurd Russian. Mr. Nares’s very adroit pro. 
duction did all that could be done for the author 
wit. Time and again the actors gave a better tum 
to a good line. 

The newly-bori: Forum Theatre Guild had bad luck 
with its first piece. Influenza cut into the rehearsal of 
a play which needs an immensity of preparation, not 
because it is ambitious or spectacular, but because 
it is neither. Mr. C. K. Munro’s light comedy 
manner follows reality at the heel. His conversations 
circle in a life-like way, and the circles are wheeled 
back into position for further spinning with a similar 
orbit. ‘Cocks and Hens’ is a seaside comedy in 
which much is said and little done. Two experts o 
the Shakespearean text bark over William’s corpus. 
A plain little wife and an exotic beauty exercise their 
various charms. There are bickerings, flirtations, 
flirtations and bickerings. When the first scholar and 
*his wife began to debate that eternal dilemma of the 
Englishman’s home, i.e., the proper disposal of the 
house-keeping money when the house is not being kept 
and hotel-bills are piling up, I had hopes of an evening 
with reality flecked by wit. When Mr. Ernest Thesiger, 
as the Second scholar, strode in bearded like the Shav 
of twenty years ago and bellowed misanthropy in 
knickerbockers and vast boots, I had hopes of ur 
reality garnished with extravagance. When Miss 
Laura Cowie brought a silent, inscrutable beauty t 
the sofa and sat, half lounge-lizard and half Mona 
Lisa, for wisdom’s enchantment, I knew that a great 
actress was holding the play together as well # 
adorning the scene. But Mr. Munro’s addiction t 
repeating himself was against the players. — This 
writer strikes me as a tease. He has great flashes 
of insight. He is a natural dramatist. But he ’ 
also a natural rambler, and he loves his own circuitous 
way, which trespasses on patience. He has launched 
another play on the river Maeander, and it is awkward 
navigation for the players. Mr. Thesiger wé 
immensely entertaining as an academic Ishmael, Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan bubbled domesticity with her bes! 
parlour manner, and Miss Laura Cowie poured dis- 
tinction into a part that was an empty vessel. Mr. 
Hay Petrie, who had taken up at short notice a ve 
long and monotonous part as a yapping protean 
(a Pomeranian to the Alsatian of Mr. Thesiger) 
obviously found Maeander’s waters tricky on the first 
night. This actor has yet to prove that he is a long: 


distance man. In episodic parts he is always delight 
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ful, and he can give a primary quality to secondary 
characters. But is he a three-miler? Mr. Munro 
kept him at it, lap after lap. The course offered 
heavy going at times, and he had had the briefest 
training. He flagged, and I continue to regard him 
as one of the best quarter-milers of our stage. 

The first night of ‘ Madame X ’ was an astonishing 
gcasion. Miss Pauline Frederick was starred with 

etary honours. I suppose that if a player has 
shown great talent and won high favour on the films, 
there is no escape from this kind of nonsense. The 
yast Lyceum Theatre was packed with adoration, 
nine parts feminine and ten parts hysterical. Had 
all the stars of the spoken word been billed to appear 
at once, there could hardly have been more excite- 
ment in the audience. Had Miss Frederick proved 
utterly incompetent (which she did not) I suppose the 
acclamation would have been equally tumultuous. 
However, the ‘‘ fans ” appeared heartily to enjoy the 
emotional debauch which both the play and the 
occasion offered, and Miss Frederick ended up behind 
a floral set-piece assuring them that they had been 
“too wonderful.”” Was I contemptibly queasy in find- 
ing this atmosphere as difficult to endure as a mix- 
ture of treacle and Chianti? 

In hard fact it was definitely unfair to Miss 
Frederick. Her nerve was obviously strained by the 

eral fuss, and she was appearing in an old- 
fashioned fustian piece where emotion runs like lava. 
Film-players are used to close quarters, and the 
Lyceum, with its broad acres before and behind the 
footlights is not the likeliest stage for a kinema star 
to use as sounding board. Miss Frederick did not 
show much range or strength vocally. Her move- 
ments, naturally, revealed the great expressiveness 
which the kinema claims from the body. Her aspect 
in the court scene was an admirable composition, and 
her slouching, twitching, fumbling carriage as a drug- 
taker was camera technique of a highly efficient kind. 
But acting to an audience is a different art, and 
demands other gifts than a sense of plastic values. 
I should very much like to see Miss Frederick in a 
play of intellectual quality, acted in an intimate way 
on a small stage, unhandicapped by the sense of an 
occasion, and immune from the infectious hysteria 
of a regiment of ‘‘ fans.” The audience did its best 
to make the evening ridiculous, and the author of 
‘Madame X’ had long ago contributed largely to 
that end. When Miss Frederick had to face the final 
uproar from her barricade of bouquets, the orchestra 
should have played ‘ Poor little rich girl.’’ The cruelty 
of a crown had not struck me so poignantly before. 


ART 


THE SCULPTURE OF CARL MILLES 
By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


civilized man, there are probably few more 

acute or more unvarying than that which 
results from having, on occasions, to contemplate 
ordinary works of sculpture.’’ That is the opening 
sentence of Mr. Roger Fry’s essay on London 
sculptors and sculptures in his recent book, 
‘Transformations.’ It is no more than the truth. 
But the work of Carl Milles, now being exhibited at 
the Tate Gallery, is never boring. Carl Milles is a 
Professor at Stockholm. What are we to make of 
this country in which little towns of twenty-five or 
thirty thousand inhabitants erect vast monuments by 
a great sculptor, and one who, moreover, quite dis- 
regards the outworn conventions of mature Greece? 
His influences are from archaic Greece and medieval 
and baroque Europe, all welded together to produce 


< @) F all the forms of boredom which afflict 
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it modern and traditional artist. Tradition does not 
mean to him one age in one nation as it dues to our 
Greekophiles ; nor respect for tradition an attempt to 
copy its works. He is an experimenter, not perhaps 
always successful, but certainly always interesting. 
His bronze doors in the Saltsjébaden church, of which 
plaster casts are shown at the Tate, are somewhat too 
reminiscent of other bronze doors, such, if memory 
does not fail me, as those at San Zeno in Verona. 
Sometimes, too, he seems to twist his material into 
forms that are too restless for it : the ‘ Folke Filbyter ’ 
(No. 15) is a masterly spiral composition, but one does 
suspect whether it is not a little violent for bronze. 
The composition seems to demand a loose and dashing 
brushwork: but perhaps this is a mere theoretical 
objection. A truer use of material seems to me to be 
illustrated in the ‘ Triton’ (No. 5), where the twist- 
ing, writhing force of the figure is _ principally 
expressed in the actual grain of the bronze. From 
this point of view, I was particularly impressed by 
the ‘ Susan’ in black granite. The material is in 
itself very lovely, and Professor Milles has respected 
its qualities by the restraint and dignified solidity of 
his figure. The column of the neck is a masterpiece 
of delicate yet powerful modelling: it has just that 
paradoxical quality of combined softness of texture 
and certainty of form which all great renderings of the 
nude exhibit. 

Professor Milles appears to be able to handle 
geometrical compositions with as much success as he 
handles baroque. His ‘ Engelbrecht’ is built up on 
triangles, and yet has a fine spring about it; there is 
no dull rigidity: his ‘ Horse’ (No. 12) creates 
equilibrium by opposing a very violent downward 
rush of the hindquarters to an equally violent check- 
ing of the forequarters, creating something of the 
effect of the boat on a water-chute just when it touches 
the water and hangs, for a fraction of time, in equili- 
brium. He can oppose agitation to rest in the same 
figure, as in the ‘ Triton ’ (No. 39), where the knotted 
back muscles are like a treble accompaniment to the 
solemn base of the structural forms, and particularly 
of the smooth and grave rhythms of the tail. This 
figure is in rosso antico, and its single note of lacquer 
red combines with the brilliant greens of some of the 
bronzes, the sensuous black of the granite and the 
mysterious browns of other bronzes, to make the 
whole room a most remarkable design in colour. Only 
the harsh white plaster casts destroy the effect. It 
would be a great delight to see Professor Milles’s work 
in its setting, and not collected together in the hap- 
hazard confines of a gallery, where things meant to be 


' viewed from above are viewed from below and the 


expressions of one mood fight the expressions of quite 
another. We are none the less grateful to the Tate 
Gallery for organizing this comprehensive exhibition. 
When Professor Milles’s statue of Swedenborg is 
erected in London, I expect there will be a howl. 


MUSIC 
MARCH GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


EETHOVEN’S third Symphony (the 
B ‘ Eroica ’’) and Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 

are among the complete big works recently 
issued by the Gramophone Company. The Symphony 
has been recorded under the direction of Albert Coates, 
who has secured a vivid and, on the whole, an excellent 
performance. There is certainly a feeling of excite- 
ment throughout these records, which culminates 
magnificently in the last movement. There is some 
sacrifice of breadth and grandeur, and, although there 
is no confusion, I feel that the Scherzo would have 
gained by the adoption of a slower tempo. The 
famous passage for horns in the Trio, which comes 
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out extremely well in the reproduction, suffers a good 
deal from the speed at which it is taken. But on 
the whole the conductor has avoided the sensationalism 
which he is inclined to introduce into his performances 
of the classics. The Concerto is played by Kreisler 
with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra conducted by 
Leo Blech. The orchestra sounds harsher in tone 
than in the Symphony and, as this harshness is also 
apparent in the solo, the fault must be due to the 
recording rather than to an inherent defect in the 
orchestral tone. Despite the beauty of Kreisler’s 
phrasing, the performance strikes me as rather per- 
functory. It is lacking in the atmosphere of excite- 
ment, which makes the Symphony enjoyable, though 
one must admit that the excitement must be of a rather 
different kind in this essentially lyrical work. But it 
should be there, none the less. Is it possible that the 
great violinist failed to be interested in the perform- 
ance himself? 

The feeling of excitement is present in a supreme 
degree in two excerpts from the second act of Verdi’s 
* Otello,’ sung by Zenatello and Noto. The explana- 
tion of the success lies simply in the fact that the 
records were taken during an actual performance at 
Covent Garden last summer. We can easily overlook 
the little slips which occur here and there; indeed they 
add rather to the humanity of the performance. It is 
more serious that a better baritone was not singing 
the part of lago and that occasionally the microphone 
has picked up the sounds too faintly, probably when 
the actors turned away from it. But generally the 
balance is good and the orchestra comes out clearly. 
Zenatello’s voice rings out finely in ‘ Ora e per 
sempre addio.’ Another reminder of the past is con- 
tained in two records made by Melba. These 
constitute her farewell to her gramophone audience. 
They are of more historic than artistic interest, for 
the voice is sadly worn and the phrasing breathless. 
The future is forecast more acceptably on a record 
of two airs from Puccini’s ‘ Turandot ’ sung by Rosina 
Torri. This is a three-shilling record and worth many 
at treble the price. For the singer has as lovely a 
voice as I have heard on the gramophone, and sings 
the music with an admirable sense of dramatic effect. 
The music is Puccini at his best, and, though I know 
nothing of the score or the circumstances in which 
the airs are sung beyond what I have read of the 
outlines of the plot, it produces a most vivid idea of 
the situations. The scoring is brilliant and well- 
reproduced. Altogether this record whets the appetite 
for next summer’s opera season. Another newcomer 
to recording is Mr. Stuart Robertson, whose singing 
of Bach I have always greatly admired. He is heard 
to advantage in Charles Wood’s ‘ Ethiopia Saluting 
the Colours.” Among the lesser things a record by 
Casalo of two hackneyed pieces may be mentioned, 
because he puts new life into the ‘ Moment musical ’ 
and the ‘ Melody in F ’—it is unnecessary to name 
the composers. 

The March Columbia list contains only one orches- 
tral work, Dvorak’s four Slavonic Dances, played 
by the London Symphony Orchestra under Sir Dan 
Godfrey. Presumably the Company is conserving its 
energies for the tremendous list of Beethoven’s works 
which it has announced. The Dances are well played 
and the picturesque orchestration comes out excel- 
lently. But the climaxes are unendurably harsh. I 
do not greatly care for John O’Sullivan’s singing of 
two well-worn airs from ‘ Tosca’ and ‘ Pagliacci.’ 
He sounds throaty and as if he were a forced-up 
baritone. But it is dangerous to judge voices by the 
gramophone. He may, when he appears at Covent 
Garden in the summer, turn out to be all that we 
have been told he is. Another operatic record contains 
two soprano airs from Verdi’s ‘La Forza del 
Destino’ sung by G. Arangi-Lombardi with the 
chorus of La Scala, Milan. There are here a good 
balance, a fine dramatic voice of the Italian type and 


full-blooded music. The Caterall Quartet have 
recorded Frank Bridges’ ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ which jg 
clever but rather irritatingly so, and a movement 
from Armstrong Gibbs’s Quartet in E, which jg 
pleasant music. The list is rather less than usually 
rich in musical interest, probably for the reason I have 
suggested. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—54 


Set sy H. C. Harwoop 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a list (which most 
accurately forecasts the choices of other competitors) 
of the seven best novels published since November 11, 
1918. Competitors must number the novels they select 
in order of merit. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and q 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an epigram in 
English verse on “‘ Being bitten by an Alsatian,” 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g. this week, LITERARY 54, 
or LITERARY 54s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final, He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize er prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, March 21, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SaturDAY REviEW immediately 


‘following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 


Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 52 
Set sy DyNneELEY HussEy 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and « 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a coherent short 
story in which the following phrases are introduced: 

“© So he died and she married the barber.” 

“ Sit down, you double-distilled owl.” 

“© 1 don’t know; I got it in Paris.” 

“As to me, what was I to her?” 

“ Would you trust me with your studs?” — 
The phrases may be used in any order. In making 
the awards, consideration will be given to probability, 
ingenuity, and literary style. The story must not 
exceed 500 words in length. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and 6 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a triolet, beginning 
“I had ordered a hock.” The form and rhythm of 
the.triolet must be strictly observed. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Dyneley Hussey, with which we concur, and we have 


pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. HUSSEY 


52a. I had no idea, when I set this problem, “ 
I was going to condemn some two score 
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yothy barbers to mésalliances with ladies of high 
and a similar number of ladies to unhappy 
gariages- For unhappy most of them were. Do 
rs make bad husbands? Here is a subject for 

Mr. Priestley’s divagatory pen. The difficulty was, 

tly, to fit the barber and the double-distilled 
gyi into the same station of life. One ingenious com- 
itor frankly met the difficulty thus: 

«git down, etc.’’ (meed I quote in full?) the voice shouted. 

« Blimey,’’ said the landlord, ‘* here’s some of the gentry !”’ 
fhe gentry had been ‘‘ mixing their liquids.’’ 

And then there were those studs. At least eighty 

cent. were set with diamonds—large and valuable 
gones, Which in most cases found their way into the 
iands of the gentleman called jocularly by one com- 

itor Ezekiel. No one specified the jewels referred 
ip in the quotation, which once adorned—‘ like two 
mons, cold, remote radiant ’’—the plastron of the 
ite Duke of Dorset, K.G. 

The other phrases caused less trouble. The entries 
stained to a remarkably high average of invention 
yd literary style. There was only one thoroughly 
iterate contribution, which came from a, to me, sur- 

ising source. There were a few, which fell out of 
the running at once, because they used unprintable 

sions, or were dreadfully facetious. Someone 
thought it amusing to say that Mrs. Barber ‘‘took up 
moss-words as a hobby (she said she had done with 
hubbies).”” 

oa in spite of the crudity of expression, attains 
shigher level of ingenuity. This competitor was one 
othe few who realized that the phrases need not 
lave been used as self-contained sentences, but could 
added to or broken up, so long as the sequence of 
wrds was retained : 


JENKYN’S REVENGE 


Jenkyn hated Frebble, who had married Amelia, Jenkyn’s best 
él, and was invited to the Office Dinner while Jenkyn was not ; 
wi when on the night of the dinner Frebble, who was changing 
atthe office, burst into Jenkyn’s room with the remark, ‘‘ I say, 
wuld you trust me with your studs, I’ve left mine at home?” 
Jakyn swore to be revenged. But he hid his design, lent the 
suds, and asked Frebble to come for a bus ride next Sunday in 
the country. 

Frebble was surprised. 
observed 


“*] thought you disliked me,’’ he 


“What nonsense !”’ said Jenkyn. ‘‘ I have always loved you 
% a brother.’’ 

“Have you forgiven me for marrying Amelia?’’ 

“Thave,’’ said Jenkyn. ‘‘ She loved you. As to me, what 
was | to her happiness ?”’ 

“That’s very noble of you,’’ rejoined Frebble. ‘‘ I wish you 
had won her. ‘‘ I’ll come for that bus ride with you.”’ 

Next Sunday was bright and sunny, and the two men rode on 
tp. Jenkyn had brought a bag of strawberries for them to eat 
together on the way. After they had chatted a while, he 
widenly cried out: ‘‘ I say, you’re sitting on the strawberries.” 

Frebble started to his feet. At that instant the conductor, an 
interfering spoil-sport, came up the steps and shouted, “ Hi, 
there! Sit down, you double-distilled owl!’’ Frebble, to whom 
matrimony had taught instant obedience, resumed his seat on the 
- ahaa and the railway arch passed harmlessly over his 


Foiled in this attempt, Jenkyn remained undaunted. 

“Who’s your barber, old man?’’ he enquired carelessly. 
Frebble told him. ‘‘.Which reminds me,” he added, ‘I 
Must get my hair cut to-morrow. Amelia and I start on Tuesday 
ft a week’s holiday in France, and she likes me to be what 
ite calls well-groomed.” 

That night Jenkyn visited Frebble’s barber, and while the 
man’s back was turned, secretly doctored the scissors. Next 
ly he observed that Frebble had had his hair cut. 

" Frebble returned from his holiday, Jenkyn noted with 
utisfaction that his scheme had succeeded. 

“What have you done to your head?”’ asked the Chief Clerk. 
,_! don’t know; I got it in Paris, I expect,” said Frebble. 
Those French wines don’t suit every palate.” 

a day he went to the doctor, who diagnosed it as barber’s 


“Is he?”? asked Amelia. 

doctor explained. ‘‘ Oh,” said Amelia, “I shall have 
wmething to say to him.” 

doctor wrote out a prescription for external application 
> Naa Amelia gave Frebble a tablespoonful before and after 


Sohe died, and she married the barber. 


Oppp 


Between this large group and the fifteen entries 
which more or less approach excellence there was a 
desert of rather dull competence, which the reader may 
be allowed to pass over—though I could not. Least of 
the better efforts was Point’s, who had a good idea 
of his own, but worked it out badly. Miss Margaret 
Peak began well, but could not sustain the level, 
while Mr. James Hall’s otherwise excellent story has 
a weak beginning. Miss Beard, Rosemary, Mr. F. 
Beresford and Nyamok all had good points, but all had 
palpable faults of style or in the way the set phrases 
were brought in. Horatia Calverley’s ‘ Quiet Chat ’ 
has character, but her use of dialect is rather oppres- 
sive, while another dialect story, ‘ The Proposal,’ by 
B. Medway, does not solve the problem of fitting the 
phrases into a rustic environment. 

Of the five best stories, M. Peacock’s got an extra 
mark for a piece of perspicuity, may may or may not 
have been chance. The phrase, ‘‘ As to me, etc.,’’ 
was put into the mouth of a Pole. It came from a 
casually opened story of Joseph Conrad’s—I forget 
which. Several others commented, more or less 
directly, upon the oddness of the phrase. I liked M. R. 
Williamson’s ingenuity. The setting is well done; 
but I fear that the ‘‘ rigmarole’’ method of intro- 
ducing the phrases is not quite fair. 

In awarding the prizes I have been torn between 
Mr. W. H. Smith, R. S. M., and Gordon Daviot. 
The first certainly fulfils the requirement of proba- 
bility in bringing in the phrases. But his style is a 
shade too stilted. One may ‘‘ determine to monopo- 
lize the conversation,’’ but one does not think like 
that. But it is a good story. The second prize goes 
to R. S. M. for the amusing invention called ‘ Soho 
Episode,’ although the incident would, perhaps, have 
been better placed in Paris. Gordon Daviot seems 
to me to fulfil all the requirements most completely 
and is awarded the first prize. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
SIMONE 


I came down the quiet lane from the cross-roads— 
the cross-roads that used to be so unhealthy in the 
old days—to B——le-petit, which is bigger than 
B——le-grand, as everyone will tell you. At the 
wooden shanty which had taken the place of the inn 
I had known I paused undecided. Just inside the 
open door a man sat huddled in a cushioned chair. 

‘* Monsieur Fleureau,” I ventured. 

The white-knuckled hands pressed on the chair in 
an effort to rise as he peered at me. But there was 
a rush from the gloom and a fat, beringed hand 
pushed him back. It was Madame, merry black- 
eyed Madame, not a day older. 

** Sit down, you double-distilled owl,’’ she said 
amiably to her spouse, ‘‘ it is le petit Humphrey.’’ 
And she embraced me and drew me within. 

Over a sirop we discussed the world. 

‘* And Simone? ’’ I said presently, and took the 
little parcel from my pocket. 

‘* Married. Oh, but very well married! And this 
for her? ’? Madame unblushingly investigated. ‘‘But 
it is lovely, monsieur!’’ she cried, fingering the silk 
scarf. ‘* The very latest, hein? ’’ 

** T don’t know,’’ I said, ‘‘ I got it in Paris.’ 

Someone came in from the back. 

‘* This is Raoul, who assists us now,’’ said Madame, 
and the man came out of the shadow. 

He had a face of such incredible, wild, dark beauty 
that I must have stared. He was the apache of 
every film producer’s dreams; the poets, the martyrs 
of all history as they should have been. But his 
handshake was reassuring. And soon he took me to 
see the reclamations. 

*“You knew Simone, 
caressed her name. 

“Yes. Very well. I am glad she is happy. To 
whom is she married? ” 


monsieur? ” His voice 
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‘* She was fiancée to her cousin. Monsieur knew 
that? .. No? He was innkeeper over at Gris- 
court.’’ His words came in slow considered phrases. 
‘* He was bad. I implored her not to marry him. 
But he had money. She did not like him. But it 
was a good match. And she would not listen. I 
could not tell her all I knew, you understand. And 
she would not listen. Her parents approved. I was 
desperate, but she would not listen. And then one 
night, coming home from Albert, his pony shied at 
the cross-roads—there are things up there at the 
cross-roads—and he fell on his head. The ground is 
hard there and he had lived well. So he died and she 
married the barber.’’ 

‘* The barber? ’’ I stammered. 

‘* But yes. There were many who desired. Mon- 
sieur may remember.’’ 

remembered. 

But you— How 

He turned on me. 

‘* Monsieur, look at me! I ask of you! Would 
you trust me with your studs? ”’ 

And while I sought for words: 

‘* A woman in our country is practical. She de- 
sires security, a settling down. Everything just so. 
Simone has al] that and she is happy and I am 
rewarded.”’ 

He lifted his shoulders. 

‘* As to me, what was | to her?’’ 

Gorpon DavioT 


T said stupidly. 


SECOND PRIZE 
A Sono Episope 


He paused by my table, glanced, hesitated with his hand on the 
other chair. He was not unattractive in his flamboyant shabbi- 
ness, so I nodded in response to his mute query. Besides, I 
wanted to avoid that idiot Frant, whose last adjuration to me— 
‘* Sit down. you double-distilled owl !’’—still rankled. 

Double-distilled owl! ... 1 had no desire to sit down with 
him! .. . 

The stranger sat, his melancholy gaze riveted on my hand. 
His voice vibrated. 

‘* Pardon, monsieur, but where did you get that ring? Whose 
is the crest?’’ 

I was taken aback. ‘‘ I don’t know. I got it in Paris.”’ 

‘“In Paris?”? His sigh was almost a groan. ‘‘ The device?’’ 

I glanced at the ring—a sard seal, cut with a wyvern rampant. 
My first impulse was to offer it instantly for his inspection. 
I regretted having yielded to my second when he spoke again, 
answering my unworthy thought with gentle irony. 

“But no, monsieur. How could I expect it? Would you 
trust me with your studs?’’? He shrugged his shoulders. They 
were but mother-o’pearl! ... ‘‘ Why, then, with a valuable 
ring?” 

For an$wer I handed it across to him, reddening. 

‘* Will you not honour me by drinking with me?’’ I pushed 
my bottle of Barsac towards him. He bowed, drank, examined 
the ring, sighed, handed it back, then drank again. 

“It is as I thought,” he breathed. ‘‘ The ring was once 
mine. The story is monsieur’s, if he wishes.” 


He bowed again with melancholy grace. I bowed also, feeling | 


profoundly Parisian. He drank absent-mindedly and spoke : 

“* Once that ring held my heart, for it encircled the finger of 
the woman I loved. She was but a midinette, fair as spring, I 
a poet. I had nothing to offer but love and poetry, and one 
cannot live on that. Pontier, the painter, married her. I gave 
her my ring as a wedding-present. It was all I had. A 
melancholy pleasure to see it on her finger, monsieur, when it 
was not temporarily at the Mont de Piété. They were poor. 
Pontier fell ill. She sold her beautiful hair to the barber to 
buy him medicine. But it was too late, so he died—and she 
married the barber! ... What would you? One must live. 
As to me, what was I to her? Not even a memory, it seems, for 
she sold my ring.” 

He rose, apparently overcome by the poignancy of his thoughts. 
It was not until later that I noticed his going synchronized with 
the bottle’s emptiness. .. . 

My waiter smiled, half-mocking, half-amused. 

“Un farceur, that! Every night a story for a drink. To- 
night Monsieur’s ring, to-morrow another’s hat! Who knows?’’ 


R. S. M 


528. I anticipated having to go through infinite 
combinations of the words’ shock, lock, stock, 
frock, clock, etc., and of the hundred odd triolets 
sent in the vast majority were determined as to idea 
by the rhyming word, and not vice versa. Careless 
waiters galore poured liquor upon the new gown of 


the diner’s companion. Stupid ones in their . 
lions brought pale amber beer in place of the desired 
drink. Many cellars had ‘‘ run out ”’ of Rhine wine 
A goodly number of the thirsty had forgotten th 
regulation regarding the hours during which jntoy;, 
cating liquor may be served. Where no good reason 
was given for these ‘‘ shocking ’’ accidents or mis. 
takes, the attempts were disqualified. On the othe 
hand only a few of the entries violated the form ¢ 
the triolet. One, for example, sent in the following 
delicious composition : 


I had ordered a hock. 

Had I ordered in vain? 

She curtsied and said: ‘‘ If you please, sir, our stock 
At present in hock 

Is only a very old gran’father clock 

And Pa says it’s not worth redeeming again.” 

I had ordered a hock, 

Had I ordered in vain? 


Bos 


A young lady (aged 14) may be excused her mp. 
tutored verse. But what is one to say of her elder 
but no better, who contributed three triolets, all be. 
ginning with the same line, in this vein: 

I had ordered a hock too soon, 

In the garden, down by the river, 
’Mid the fragrant blossoms of June, 
I had ordered a hock too soon— 
Would she come by light of the moon, 

Or had Cupid lost his quiver ?— 
I had ordered a hock too soon 

In the garden, down by the river ! 

L. Cox 


Incidentally I was astonished, in reading through 
the entries of both these competitions, at the number 
of people who could not quote correctly the given 
phrases or the opening line of the triolet. 

A few erred in their rhyming. In no circumstances, 
least of all in the polished triolet, can Tokay rhyme 
with Chablis, or Clos de Vougeot with Chateau Mar 
gaux, or bouquet with Chateau Coutet. This brings 
me to what I may call the ‘‘ wine-list ’’ efforts. One 
competitor, who sent in five attempts, would have 
stocked an enviable cellar with the vintages men- 
tioned, but did not achieve the wit and compactness 
required. Of this class one of the best was Issachar, 
but the expression is too involved: 


I had ordered a hock 

At the Café du Lion; 
But they brought me Médoc, 
(I had ordered a hock) 
Pre-phylloxera stock 

From the Chateau Haut Brion : 
I had ordered a hock 

At the Café du Lion. 

IssACHaR 


The prizes go to Mr. John Chisholm and H. C. ™. 
H. C. M.’s triolet is marred a little by ‘‘ ’twas.” 


FIRST PRIZE 


I had ordered a hock, 
And he brought me a sherry; 
It came as a shock 
(I had ordered a hock !) 
It was not out of stock 
But the waiter was merry: 
I had ordered a hock, 
And he brought me—a sherry ! 
Joun CHISHOLM 


SECOND PRIZE 


I had ordered a hock 
From that very choice lot, Sir, 
Of Steinberger stock. 
I had ordered a hock ; 
When it came, ’twas a shock ; 
For the wine wasn’t what, Sir, 
I had ordered—a hock 
From that very choice lot, Sir. 


H. C. M. 
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BACK NUMBERS—XIV 


HE unrivalled body of scholarly writers con- 
[ to the Sarurpay Review in the first 
dozen years of its existence included three 
eminent historians, one of them then a young clergy- 
man in charge of an East End parish. This paper, 
so quick to discern the worth of John Richard Green 
while he was still obscure,: remained true to its 
tradition of candid criticism when he achieved a 
celebrity more brilliant than any historical writer had 
enjoyed since Macaulay. The extraordinary triumph 
of Green with his ‘ Short History of the English 
People,’ which sold at the rate of 10,000 copies a 
r for fifteen years, in no wise awed his former 
colleagues, and the successive articles in which they 
dealt with the ampler, maturer, on the whole more 
cautious ‘ History of the English People,’ issued in 
177-80, remain models for those who would com- 
bine the scholar’s austerity with justice towards 

popularizers of history. 

* 
* 


Reading those articles now, it seems to me that the 
reviewer missed only one opportunity. Green, aided 
by Stopford Brooke, encouraged, if he did not first 
establish, the belief that our literature, which here 
means our poetry, is sprung from the barbaric poetry 
of Angles and Saxons, from ‘‘ masterpieces ’’ which 
may not even have been composed on English soil, 
and which assuredly have very little of the spirit of 
English poetry. Our own poets have never had any 
doubts about their parentage. When Pope planned 
the history of English poetry he never wrote, he pro- 
posed very rightly to begin with ‘‘ The School of 
Provence ”; when Swinburne dealt with the first great 
English poet, he summed up Chaucer as “ in the magn 
aFrench or Italian poet, thoroughly lined and warmed 
with the substance of an English humorist.’’ But for 
Green the roots of what is most distinctively English, 
our poetry, were in Schleswig-Holstein or there- 
abouts, and he and his rival in popularity, Stopford 
Brooke, have kept tens of thousands of readers gazing 
wistfully at Teutonic lands when they should have 
been looking through Provence and Italy back to 
Rome. 


* 
* * 


But, of course, it is as historian in the ordinary 
sense, not as literary historian, that we have to re- 
consider Green. Between the publication of the 
‘Short History ’ and the ‘ History,’ he wisely modified 
his rash assumption that the Angles, Saxons and Jutes 
arrived quite early at a consciousness of national 
unity. He brought out, more clearly than any pre- 
vious writer, the slowness of their conquest of Eng- 
land, noting that it took thirty years to subdue Kent, 
and that at the height of their power they were 
thrown back from the forests of Cheshire. In later 
pages he showed remarkable sympathy with the 
medieval Church, escaping there, as the SATURDAY 
Review remarked, from the somewhat misty and sen- 
timental Liberalism too often apparent in his dealings 
with Constitutional developments. He was very 
original in his treatment of the Jews, making it plain 
that, however insecure their position may have been 
in face of regal rapacity, they were frequently able 
to defy the hostility of the King’s subjects—so much 
so that, to cite one of Green’s most telling instances, 
the Jew who, at Oxford, on Ascension Day of 1268, 
publicly trod a crucifix under foot was not torn to 
pieces by a furious mob, but merely ordered by the 
King to set up a marble cross on the scene of the 
outrage. 

* 


Did space permit, a thousand examples of Green’s 
freshness in historical detail might be adduced. But 


the count on the other side is heavy. Green's in- 
accuracies are legion. One of the most notorious of 
those which do not affect the force of his argument 
is the misdating by two years of Edward III’s famous 
encounter in single combat with Eustace de Ribeau- 
mont. Far more serious was the error in his final 
volume regarding the naval movements which led up 
to Trafalgar, an error from which a glance at 
Southey’s ‘ Life,’ to mention no more _recondite 
authority, would have saved him. Then there was 
the astonishing confusion between Irish and Scottish 
peers in regard to the election of representatives for 
each Parliament. A large proportion of such errors, 
and of some very doubtful translations from the early 
chroniclers, resulted from Green’s search for the pic- 
turesque and telling. 


* 
* 


He had, indeed, as the Saturday Reviewer of that 
period lamented, something of the novelist’s way of 
looking at his subject. For one thing, he frequently 
exaggerated the extent to which a class or the com- 
munity as a whole was agitated over great questions, 
forgetting the apathy with which the bulk of mankind 
regard the remoter and subtler issues of politics. In 
1880 my predecessor was violently upset by Green’s 
assertion that ‘‘ it was the dim, feverish sense of 
the drift of these efforts ’’—the efforts of Spain to 
restrict trade with her colonies—‘‘ that embittered 
every hour the struggle of English traders with the 
Spaniards.” The critic doubted whether Jenkins of 
the historic torn ear ever felt dimly feverish except 
after a drinking bout. But that was Green’s way. 
The epithet, ‘‘ passionate,” occurs with a frequency 
in certain of his pages for which there can be no 
rational excuse. And Green cannot posthumously 
quote Lionel Johnson : 

Ah, light imaginations that discern 

No passion in the citadel of passion. 
He is writing the history of a people who, as he him- 
self repeatedly says, are ‘‘ sober,” and though there 
is far more wildness in the British character than 
appears on the surface, it is not over the kind of 
issue dear to mid-Victorian Liberalism that it was 
aroused in the thirteenth or the sixteenth or the 
eighteenth century. 

* 


For all that, and as we cordially recognized in 1877 
and 1880, Green remains a great historian. There is 
over-colouring, there is some trickiness, there is a 
tincture of sentimentality in him; but there is vision, 
there is a rarely-rivalled power of painting a picture, 
there is a singular lucidity in relating political and 
social events. ‘‘ His strongly sympathetic imagination 
in dealing with religious movements " would alone 
have distinguished him; added to it was a lively and 
usually just appreciation of the influence of literature 
on national life. Our own day has yielded Mr. 
Trevelyan’s admirable book; but between Macaulay 
and Mr. Trevelyan there is, for one reader at least, 
nothing so readable, so amusing in the best sense, 
as Green’s work. 

* 
* * 


But for him, the most of us, since we can- 
not be expected to share the thrill with which 
an earlier generation experienced Macaulay, would 
have remained of the opinion that in the main English 
history is a thing for specialists. He, more than 
anyone with whom our generation could sympathize, 
brought home to the ordinary reader the dramatic and 
picturesque elements, and especially the intellectual 
and moral impulses, in the history of our race. Moved 


himself, he has moved every reader. 
STET. 
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REVIEWS 
THE GREATEST ADVENTURE 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


Revolt in the Desert. 


Cape. 30s. 


R. LAWRENCE’S narrative of his singular 

war-adventure with the Arabs, which has the 
shapeliness and force of a great novel without ceas- 
ing to be a lucid and informative account of events, 
closes with this remarkable passage: 


By T. E. Lawrence. 


Later I was sitting alone in my room, working and thinking 
out as firm a way as the turbulent memories of the day 
allowed, when the Muedhdhins began to send their call of 
last prayer through the moist night over the illuminations 
of the feasting city. One, with a ringing voice of special 
sweetness, cried into my window from a near mosque. Il 
found myself involuntarily distinguishing his words: ‘‘ God 
alone is great: I testify there are no gods, but God: and 
Mohammed his Prophet. Come to prayer: come to security. 
God alone is great: there is no god—but God.”’ 

At the close he dropped his voice two tones, almost to 
speaking level, and softly added: ‘“‘ And he is very good to 
us this day, O people of Damascus.’”” The clamour hushed as 
every one seemed to obey the call to prayer on this their first 
night of perfect freedom. 


And what, one cannot help asking, do the people of 
Damascus, still licking the wounds inflicted on their 
city by Sarrail’s guns—what do they think of it all 
now? 

The passionate tone in Mr. Lawrence’s story is 
supplied by a sort of tragic foreknowledge, hardly 
ever stated but often implied, that no better end than 
this might be expected for the wild adventure. It 
was an adventure on which he had no wish to em- 
bark. He went to Arabia first to report on the situa- 
tion, and particularly to discover, if possible, some 
one among the leaders of the revolt who seemed to 
promise achievements in return for British support. 


This man he found in Feisal, and so enthusiastically 


did he report that his view was adopted and he was 
told to go back and carry it out. He objected. He 
urged his unfitness, his haired of responsibility, but 
to no purpose. ‘‘ So I had to go,” he says, ‘* leav- 
ing to others the Arab Bulletin I had founded, the 
maps I wished to draw, and the file of the war-changes 
of the Turkish Army, all fascinating activities in 
which my training helped me; to take up a réle for 
which I felt no inclination.’’ Thus it began, an episode 
as remarkable in itself for its singularity as for its 
service to the Allies in the war against Turkey. The 
combination of romantic exploits and practical useful- 
ness is perhaps unexpected enough. What is really 
strange is that the prime mover of the affair should 
have been also a witness capable of becoming its 
historian, and something more. We have produced 
adventurers before. Burton went into odd places 
and did odd things, but Burton unfortunately could 
not write. The pen was familiar enough in his hand, 
but a man who took no interest in, say, the customs 
of the Moslems for their own sake would find it hard 
to read more than a few pages by him without ex- 
claiming at the use he made of it. Perhaps the 
original Rajah Brooke of Sarawak did as queer a 
thing as any Englishman has ever done, but he did 
not even think himself an author. The one parallel 
to Mr. Lawrence is to be found in Doughty, to whom 
indeed he owes something in style, as well as in 
knowledge. 

The historian of the affair, I have said, and some- 
thing more. I am not familiar with the unabridged 
work from which the present volume has been hewn, 
but I once had in my hands, for ten minutes or so. 
one of the six copies printed on a newspaper press in 
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Oxford to which Mr. Lawrence refers in his fore. 
word, and turned over a few of the pages. From m 
recollections of that casual glance | should judge 
that it is the ‘‘ something more ’’ which has suffereg 
most from the work of abridgment. But it is djs. 
cernible here none the less. Mr. Lawrence has the 
gift of expressing his own peculiar nature withoy 
the appearance of either naivety or cunning, and this 
expression runs on like an under-current all through, 
so that one is not surprised when it breaks through 
the narrative into the oddest self-revelations, such 
as this: 


Poor Arabs wondered why I had no mare; and I forebore 
to puzzle them by incomprehensible talk of hardening myself 
or confess I would rather walk than ride for sparing of 
animals: yet the first was true and the second true. Some. 
thing hurtful to my pride, disagreeable, rose at the sight of 
these lower forms of life. Their existence struck a servile 
reflection upon our human kind: the style in which a Gog 
would look on us; and to make use of them, to lie under an 
avoidable obligation to them, seemed to me shameful. It was 
as with the negroes, tom-tom playing themselves to req 
madness each night under the ridge. Their faces, 
clearly different from our own, were tolerable ; but it hurt tha 
they should possess exact counterparts of all our bodies, 


No mere man of action could have written that. And 
indeed at times one has an impression of Lawrence, 
the poet, thinker, self-confessor, following, and de. 
tachedly observing, Lawrence the desert-raider on 
one of his wild forced marches. 

The poet enabled the raids to be recorded, but the 
raider gave him material enough to satisfy any poet’s 
appetite. One might, to be sure, venture a criticism 
on the style which becomes here and there affectedly 
abrupt and strenuous—as ‘‘ when we were nearer, 
the bank put up a fencing of sharp spikes along its 
edge.’’ But for the most part the style is well-mus- 
cled without affectation and conveys the necessary pic- 
tures with beautiful clearness. The scenes through 
which the raider took the poet cannot even be sum- 
marized here, but they are of matchless variety and 
fascination. No romance could beat the wonderful 
finale in which Mr. Lawrence, reaching Damascus, 
found that his former treacherous ally, the Algerian 
exile, Abd el Kader, had seized power from Feisal’s 
committee. Relying on his bodyguard and the Rualla 
he appointed a new Government, whereupon Abd él 
Kader sprang at him with a dagger and was pre- 
vented only by Auda. Auda too is the centre of one 
scene of romance. In the last days of following up 
the Turkish retreat, they reached a village where the 
Turks had massacred women and children in pass 
ing. Tallal ‘‘ gave one moan like a hurt animal,” 
then rode after the enemy, to be shot down within a 
few lengths of them. ‘‘ God give him mercy,” Auda 


adds, ‘‘ by my order we took no prisoners, for the 
only time in our war.” 

These are some of the high points of the story. 
It is not possible here to give an adequate notion of 
the whole texture of it, of the long marches through 
hot deserts and cold, through mirage and snow- 
storm, over sand and rock, of the meetings in the 
wilderness, the councils, the feastings and the bat- 
tles. It can only be said that the greatest individual 
adventure in the war has reached the almost incredible 
climax of a book that is worthy of it. 


A VICTORIAN DIPLOMAT 


A Diplomatist in Europe. By Sir Arthut 
Hardinge. Cape. 16s. 


VICTORIAN atmosphere lingers about these 
memoirs of Sir Arthur Hardinge—that atmos 
phere of placid satisfaction with life and the world 
at large in which at times there was a strong admix: 
ture of condescension. Born amid the sedate suf 
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roundings of Chester Square, educated at Eton and 
Balliol, where he became a favoured pupil of the 

rtentous Jowett, Sir Arthur early made the 
acquaintance, as one of her pages, of the august 
lady who dowered an Age with her name. It is 
refreshing to learn that the attendance of pages at 
Court Balls was abandoned because youth would out 
even in the awe-inspiring presence of Queen Victoria 
—‘they were sometimes inclined to over-eat them- 
selves at the Ball suppers, and to drink more 
champagne than was good for them, so that they 
were not always quite sober or steady when they 
had to walk back in the procession, in charge of 
Her Majesty’s train.’’ 

At Balliol, where he was a contemporary of 
Curzon, he made the acquaintance of the prodigiously 
learned Regius Professor of Modern History, Bishop 
Stubbs, beneath whose learning lay concealed a very 
keen sense of humour. As Bishop of Oxford, Stubbs 
claimed to use the Christ Church Common Room as of 
right, and in response to an invitation to us¢’ it 
addressed to him by Dr. Gore, then Canon of Christ 
Church, he dashed off a metrical reply, which ended 
with the lines : 


In the house I’m at home, 

As the Pope is in Rome, 

For I’m the old man of the See, dear Gore, 
I’m the old man of the See. 


The offer of a nomination for the Foreign Office 
fom Lord Salisbury in 1880 decided Sir Arthur’s 
choice of a career. In the Diplomatic Service he 
went the round of many capitals in Europe—Lisbon, 
Madrid (where he was ultimately to return as Ambas- 
sador throughout the war), St. Petersburg, Bucharest, 
Brussels—and also spent years in the Middle East 
and Africa. His Eastern and African memories he 
reserves for another volume, but in this he gives 
an interesting, if not very penetrating, account of 
life and customs in the various countries in which he 
served. Indeed, Sir Arthur has carried diplomatic 
reticence on political matters so far that his book 
partakes of the light character of the ‘‘ bouillon ” 
mentioned in one of the many good stories with 
which the book is enlivened. 

The possession of blue blood is not very common 
in Rumanian society, yet the claim to it is nowhere 
more eagerly asserted. A well-known Phanariot, who 
was, in fact, the descendant of a Viceregal cook, 
used to boast of his distinguished ancestry, and this 
caused a wit to remark. maliciously to him: ‘‘ Mais 
oui, mon cher, personne n’ignore que vous étes le 
digne descendent du grand croisé, le célébre ‘ chaud- 
froid’ de Bouillon.”” When Sir Arthur was in 
Russia the pupils of the great Gortchakoff were still 
in power in the Foreign Office. Gortchakoff laid so 
much stress upon the style and composition of 
diplomatic dispatches that he earned for himself the 
soubriquet ‘‘ le Narcisse de I’encrier.’”” sub- 
ordinate like Catacazi, who could pen eloquent and 
witty dispatches, was certain of promotion. Catacazi 
won renown—so the story runs—through a dispatch 
in which he described : 


the death and funeral of his Chief, a comparatively little-known 
Minister in some South American State. The sudden fatal 

ess, the closing hours, the grief of colleagues, the crowds 
lining the route traversed by the sad procession, were all feelingly 
depicted, but the sting of the dispatch, like the rattlesnake’s, 
lay in the tail. ‘‘ Ce fut ainsi,” so the polished writer con- 
cluded, ‘* que ce respectable fonctionnaire, en rendant le dernier 
Soupir, rendit un dernier service A sa patrie.’’ 


A reader may be excused if he rises from a perusal 
of Sir Arthur Hardinge’s book with the feeling that 
a diplomat’s life is one of airy persiflage and cere- 
Monial. Perhaps in the volume which he is now 
Penning on his Eastern and African experiences, Sir 
Arthur will let his readers glimpse something of fhe 
liner workings of British policy. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : 
POOR AND PARISH 


The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century: A 
Study in Social and Administrative History. 
By Dorothy Marshall. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


WICE, in the ‘ Bee ’ and some years later in ‘ The 

Citizen of the World,’ Goldsmith noted in the 
same words the melancholy truth that ‘‘ the poor 
weep unheeded, persecuted by every subordinate 
species of tyranny; and every law which gives others 
security, becomes an enemy to them.” The 
eighteenth century was, indeed, uncivilized and 
brutal in its attitude to the under-dog. Reformers 
made but little way against inefficient law, private 
cupidity, and indolence. Miss Marshall mentions 
Jonas Hanway, whose “ active piety’’ is rightly 
recorded in the Abbey, and H. Fielding, but not the 
remedial schemes of his brother, Sir John, or other 
magistrates of singular humanity. She is not con- 
cerned with a noble book like ‘ The Fool of Quality ’ 
or-Dyer’s ‘ Little Register Book of Distresses.’ Her 
inquiry centres on the records of the parish, and that 
word might have figured on her title-page. Within 
her limits she has produced a careful and admirably 
documented survey which shows the wide-spreading 
energy of a research Fellow. The forty-third of 
Elizabeth was the root of the trouble, for its enact- 
ments with changes in the country became out of date. 
The overseers of the poor were unwilling officials, un- 
paid, annually appointed, and there was no effective 
control of their accounts or doings by magistrates. 
They shifted all they could out of their own parish 
into the next. They made but a feeble attempt to 
employ the poor. They tried, naturally enough, to 
keep down the rates, and the law was vague as to the 
means of assessment to secure the money needed. 
They were never vague as to the necessity of feasting 
at the parish expense when engaged on parish busi- 
ness. One dinner at the Mulberry Garden cost, we 
learn, £49 odd, and they refreshed themselves per- 
petually when they were dealing with pregnant women 
and trying to play them off on another parish. 
Workhouses and prisons were pest-houses of corrup- 
tion; vagrants had to be comprehended and whipped 
by some muddle-headed Dogberry; and outdoor relief 
was the only decent provision attempted, as we see 
things to-dav. Of course, the poor managed some 
swindling, and badges were invented to stop it. 
There was also a great army of vagrants, in spite of 
penalties. In rz7ar, if we remember right, the strolling 
berrars were put at 34,000. . 

The poor-law svstem broke down utterly and gave 
outlet to the worst side of human nature among the 
officials. But what can be said of an age which 
tolerated the press-zang, heedless of the miseries it 
created? Having lost a husband by this means, a 
voung wife with a babe at her breast was hanged at 
Tyburn because she took up a piece of linen in a 
draper’s shop and laid it down when the shopman 
gazed at her. The laws of England at this time were 
a disgrace, and one might well think with Miss 
Marshall that they conspired to debase the morals of 
the people. It was only in 1782 that Gilbert’s Act 
secured a real and much-needed supervision of the 
parish officer. Deplorable things did not cease, as we 
can gather from Dickens, but a new feeling was 
abroad; the poor were not generally regarded as a 
mere nuisance. 

Miss Marshall has told the degrading story fairly, 
and everywhere backs her view with first-hand 
evidence. Her book is too full of detail to be easy 
reading, but it is worth mastering, for similar pro- 
blems have to be faced to-day by some authority or 
other. Are modern solutions of these problems 
satisfactory? Who can boast of the Labour Exchanges 
and the appalling army of beggars living on the dole? 
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BISMARCK’S SUCCESSORS 


Bismarck, Andrdssy and their Successors. By 
Count Julius Andrdssy. Fisher Unwin 
(Benn). 25s. 

I N this piece of frankly apologetic writing, though 

he sometimes lets his pen run away with him, the 

son of the famous Austrian Foreign Minister makes 
an interesting contribution to the interpretation of 
pre-war diplomatic history. In an earlier work he 
threw light on the Hungarian side of the story, and 
ascribed the cause of the war to Russo-Serb intrigues 
against the Dual Monarchy. In his latest book he 
is chiefly concerned to lament the blunders of Ger- 
man policy between 1890 and 1905, and to note the 
decline in the quality of Central European statesman- 
ship. Austrian policy, he holds, was purely defen- 
sive, but unfortunately Vienna had little influence in 
the counsels of Berlin. Remembering that recent 
revelations on European diplomacy immediately be- 
fore the war have on the whole tended to increase 
rather than diminish Austro-Hungarian responsibility 
. for the final outbreak, we can at least agree that a 
defence must go back to a considerably earlier date. 
Historically, too, Count Andrdssy is justified in be- 
lieving that it is the period before 1905 which saw 
what were to prove to be the cardinal changes. The 
interpretation he gives, though neither novel nor com- 
plete, is interestingly stated, and it is expounded with 
considerable force. 

After the Boer War England felt she needed a 
friend. The rejection of England’s consequent over- 
tures was Germany’s fatal mistake according to 
Count Andrdssy. Holstein, the éminence grise of the 
Berlin Foreign Office, mistakenly thought that Ger- 
many could afford to wait. England was friendless, 
and was actually menaced by France and Russia. 
On this view the Central Empires have to blame 
themselves only for a misreading of the European situa- 
tion—or rather of the way England regarded hers. 
Bilow was too much a diplomatist, too little a states- 
man. But for his and Holstein’s blunders and their 
unfortunate consequences, all might have been 
different. 


It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say more than | 


that such a view’ ignores much. Further, 
Count Andrdassy is rather indulgent to Germany as 
well as to Austria in other matters. Germany’s oppo- 
sition to all movements for the preservation of peace 
is characterized as ‘‘ unfortunate.’’ Her national 
egoism is defended. And the writer urges that it 
was really honesty which gave the German outlook 
on world politics an appearance of cynicism. Of Ger- 
man stupidity, however, he is a_ relentless critic. 
Stupidity rather than wickedness, he thinks, is the 
mark of German policy in the critical years. 

A serious student will be inclined to admit that 
there is something in Count Andrdssy’s plea, but less 
than he imagines. No one to-day maintains that 
Germany was the sole villain of the piece. The thesis 
of the writer of this book that Germany was not 
worse than her neighbours, but only stupider, goes 
too far the other way. An objective view, for which 
Count Andrdssy pleads, will concede part of his case; 
but it is likely to be a considerably smaller part than 
he anticipates. 


AN AMERICAN CRITIC ON HUGO 


Victor Hugo: The Man and The Poet. By 
William F. Giese. Melrose. 18s. 


HERE is room for a new study in English of 
Hugo the poet in his reaction upon the contem- 
porary mind; but although Professor Giese allows his 
publisher to claim that his book ‘‘ gives every 
promise of becoming and remaining for many years 


the standard critical work in the English language oq 
its important subject,’’ the claim can only be admitteg 
on the supposition that the greatest of French romantic 
poets has in fact nothing to say to us that we cap 
hear with profit. For Professor Giese’s long anq 
laborious study is almost wholly negative and destryo. 
tive. There is no trace in it of that interpretatiye 
criticism which is itself one of the literary arts. Fo, 
reasons which no doubt satisfy himself, Professo; 
Giese has chosen to devote his time and his energies 
to the examination of a poet whom he finds anti. 
pathetic in inspiration and spirit, and the outcome jg 
an unmeasured onslaught upon a writer who, not 
less than others, stands in need of sympathetic jp. 
terpretation. 

For Hugo lacked, more perhaps than any other 
quality, the sense of humour which is the soundest 
basis for self-criticism. Let us admit that the quality 
of his vision is extravagantly subjective; that he 
apprehends himself and his fellow men, the universe 
and the Deity, in terms of his own self-consciousness; 
that he is, in this extreme subjectiveness, at the 
antipodes of the classical spirit ; that he was denied any 
share of critical power and that lacking such a correc. 
tive he was apt to be swept away by the exuberance 
of his own vitality. For this is, in fact, the substantial 
basis of Professor Giese’s criticism. His weakness 
is the weakness common to the partisan critic; he 
attacks his subject for his aim rather than for his 
achievement. He will not admit the fundamentals of 
the school of which the poet was a representative, 
Hugo has to bear all the brunt of his critic’s dislike 
of the romantic spirit, for to Professor Giese roman- 
ticism is the real enemy. 

In a chapter of some thirty closely-printed pages 
the author finds that as a man Hugo was vain, egotis- 
tic, quarrelsome, rancorous; that he lacked fidelity as 
friend and lover and was jealous and querulous; that 
he was ignorant, with a pretence of learning, and that 
in every relation of life he was insincere and preten- 
tious. ‘‘ The keynote of Hugo’s life and character 
is vanity ’’ and so, in his nature poetry, while 
‘* Wordsworth always found God behind nature, Hugo 
always finds Hugo in front of it.’ Hugo is for him 
‘* a marvellous master of expression ’? who has little 
that is more than superficially true to express. He 
fails as a satiric poet because ‘‘ he has no sense what- 
ever of the ridiculous in himself.’’ As _ to his 
philosophic verses, they ‘‘ are like French matches; 
they refuse to burst into an illuminating flame, but 
their vague phosphorescence assails us with a tan- 
talizing suggestion of unrealized light—and_ they 
usually come in packages of fifty.’”” He poses as 4 
thinker without having anv genuine power of thought, 


‘and his moral teaching is ineffective ‘‘ because he 


lacked character, sincerity and purpose.’’ Thus does 
Hugo appear from the standpoint of an unquestion- 
ably honest critic who is fundamentally antagonistic. 
There is truth in most of Professor Giese’s strictures; 
but it is too often the half-truth of special pleading. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY 


The Right to be Happy. By Dora Russell. 
Routledge. §s. 


APPINESS is as elusive as truth, and we are 

left doubtine whether either of them is to be 
found in this volume. Not that Mrs. Bertrand Rus 
sell means to mislead us: her sincerity is obvious; 
but as a cicerone to the Isles of the Blest (a God’s 
Own Country for all with no immigration restrictions! 
she finds herself led to guide us through universal 
history. This outlinizing habit, a virus which Mr. 
Wells let loose among us, grows apace; the achieve 
ments of centuries are reduced to single phrases and 
the conclusions appear at times not a little discor 
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Mrs. Russell tells us, for instance, ‘‘ The 
frst rift in the all-enveloping cloak of the medieval 
synthesis was made, as everybody knows, by the re- 
turn of classical learning after a thousand years of 
eclipse.’’ Alexander Pope, as a young man of twenty, 
had the same opinion (*‘ And the monks finished what 
the Goths began ’’), but one imagined that two cen- 
turies of patient research had proved that quite a 
qumber of people thought and loved and were happy 
even in medieval times. Again Mrs. Russell writes, 
“Whatever is intelligent, tolerant, loving, humane 
jn our modern outlook came from the lips, the pens 
and the hearts of men and women who rejected re- 
gious dogmas and superstitious morals.’’ We are 

red to listen to any attack on superstition (more 
necessary now than it was even twenty years ago), 
but to neglect the whole effort and achievement of 
the nineteenth-century Christian philanthropists, 
though possibly good propaganda in communist litera- 
ture, seems a little out of place in a volume with a 
supposedly scientific basis. 

It is unfortunate that so much ungrounded general- 
jation should obscure a book with such a generous 
underlying purpose. Mrs. Russell’s plea for a more 
rational conception of parenthood, and for a normal 
rather than a sacrosanct attitude to sexual relation- 
ships, is bravely spoken. If she had enlarged that 
section of her theme the volume would be less open 
to criticism. ‘‘ Why cannot every healthy woman 
who wants a child have one if she is willing to work 
to keep it?’’ is a question to which the Church and the 
social reformer may give varying answers, but it is 
a question which can be fairly posed and which de- 
mands a solution. Unfortunately, Mrs. Russell, 
though she condemns Americanism, seems to have 
been over-attracted by certain aspects of the Be- 
haviourism of Dr. Watson. That peculiarly Ameri- 
can form of materialistic psychology has left its im- 
press on the whole volume. Protestants may ‘‘tend 
to virtue and Catholics to stupidity,’’ but Behavi- 
wrism tends rather to a slough of intellectual despond 
than to a city of universal happiness. 


IN NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 


Through a Land of Promise: With Gun, Car and 
Camera in the Heart of Northern Australia. 
By Michael Terry. Jenkins. 18s. 


IPLING’S explorer—who set out alone, made his 

discoveries unaided, took the cash and let the 
credit go (leaving it to others to collect the latter)— 
is quite out of date. Exploration is no longer for the 
single adventurer; an expedition is necessary, no 
less. The planning is in itself a matter for months 
of thought and inquiry, and, as Mr. Terry found, the 
more he planned the more there was to plan: 

Then things went from bad to worse; I went deeper into 
the web of my spider. There must be a kinema record of the 
journey, there must be a hunt for minerals, survey and science 
must play their parts. In short, the picture of a party career- 
ing through the Bush, spying Nature’s secrets with professional 
eye and recording them in note-book and camera, set itself 
in my imagination. 

The outfit, when at last it was complete, consisted of 
seven men, a dog, a black cockatoo, two motor-lor- 
ties running upon creeper-tracks and with trailers for 
fuel, and a motor-bicycle and sidecar. It was en- 
tirely an Empire product; Mr. Terry had decided from 
the beginning that it must be so, money, materials 
and men, and. he kept to his ideal. 

The modern motive for exploration has changed 
ilso; generally it is much more than that of merely 
Personal gain. In this case the object was to prove 
that in fact Northern Australia is a country of the 
greatest possibilities, and not at all the vast expanse 
Of desert pictured by the popular imagination. 
Mr. Terry had already made a survey of some por- 
tions of the area; now, more adequately equipped, he 


wished to press further into unknown country. Start- 
ing from Darwin, the chief, in fact the only town in the 
Northern Territory, he proposed ‘‘ to go inland for 
five hundred miles to Newcastle Waters, to turn 
westwards there, cross the basin of the Victoria River, 
then across the Antrim Plateau. This would bring 
in the black-soil tablelands.’’ Then they would turn 
down again beyond Sturt Creek and so into the sand 
plains of the remoter interior, peopled only by the 
wilder natives. The party left Darwin in July, 1925; 
it arrived at Broome, on the west coast, in November. 
During those intervening months its members had 
many various experiences, yet they came through not 
only without mishap but light-heartedly. The greatest 
disappointment came when, not far from Sturt Creek, 
drought and shortage of supplies forced them to turn 
back upon the very verge of the unknown: 

The land to the west did not look hospitable; far from it, 
it rather glared defiance from its red-topped sand-hills. It 
did not appear a country where great geographical discoveries 
might be made; it did not suggest other than a battle for the 
traveller ; it spoke not of vast mineral wealth. . . . But some- 
how it was a very sad moment, when backs for the last time 
were turned on the scene. It was more the feeling of abandon- 
ing an uncompleted task than the fear of leaving a discovery 
awaiting beyond the horizon, that made the world seem dull 
for a while, 

Mineral wealth, it is suggested, is probably nowhere 
great; the future of the country lies in sheep and 
cattle. The present difficulties are lack of water and 
of communications ; they may be overcome by scientific 
handling upon a large scale. Northern Australia is 
a land for the financier rather than the small pioneer. 
Mr. Terry has written an entertaining record of a 
fascinating adventure, casting it deliberately almost 
in the form of a novel. But this will blind no one 
to the value of the observations detailed here. This 
book must interest all to whom the Empire is a living 
reality, to whom its future is a vital matter. The 
illustrations are as good as they are numerous. 


AN EPIC OF THE MOUNTAINS 


On High Hills. By Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 
Methuen. 18s. 6d. 


OST of those who write of mountains are 

climbers merely, inspired to write by their great 
love, by the mania of conversion, or by the bullying 
of hungry editors. Mr. Young, on the other hand, 
is a writer of much merit who happens, by a woe- 
fully uncommon coincidence, to be one of the greatest 
mountaineers the Alps have seen. In this fact a scent 
of danger, awakened by the very title page, is kept 
hanging throughout the introspection of his early 
memories, but is finally dispelled by the excitement 
and fine writing of the after book. 

Avoiding the easy arrangements of chronology and 
topography, Mr. Young has arranged his climbing 
memories in a new pattern. He confesses to, almost 
boasts of, a bad memory, and his chapters are groups 
of climbs remembered for common reasons against 
the background of mountains. ‘‘ From the day I first 
saw hills,’’ he says in ‘ Hills and a Boy,’ “... I 
see hills standing in the background, and it would 
seem to be only for its background that a meaningless 
little scene is immortalized.’’ Early memories are 
followed by early climbs.. Throughout the narratives 
are told with polished ease, interspersed always with 
a quiet humour and a study of sensation which must 
make the book of interest to the most hardened 
valley-plodder. Few will read it who are not climbers, 
but those few wise men will gain at last a faint know- 
ledge of why men climb. Did Mr. Young climb 
always with an eye to the time when his pen should 
prove only less mighty than his axe? There is reason 
for suspicion in this book. 

Some climbs he remembers for the friends with 
whom he climbed. There is a poignancy which not 
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all his readers will understand in his description of 
his climb with the one-armed Rudolf Lochmatter, a 
brilliant guide shut off by his loss from the profession 
he loved. On the Matterhorn - 

Above the Snow-shoulder we were free of company; and 
went our own ways to the summit, content. I think that on 
that day the marvellous summit, islanded in space, excelled 
even itself. It floated rather than stood above the white sea 
of reflecting sunlight, unapproachably lovely, beautiful to the 
point of pain. Perhaps I was seeing it through Rudolf’s eyes 
as well as my own. I could only guess, then, at his thoughts. 
Now that I know what they must have been, I can under- 
stand how much imagination may have helped during those 
hours to cut the impressions of delight as deep as scars of 
grief upon memory. 

A long chapter, perhaps to a climber the most in- 
teresting, is devoted to failures. Throughout the book 
there is no glossing of failure, or of a momentary 
lapse of skill. Even Mr. Young has been hauled up 
a steep pitch on the end of a rope; even he hated 
that dreary awakening and the plod over the moraine 
before the daybreak. These things lead us gradually 
to the culminating triumph of the first and last ascent 
of the south face of the Taschhorn—if so terrible a 
mistake can fairly be called a triumph. The chapter 
describing the horror of that climb is one of the finest 
stories of adventure that has been written, and it will 
be reprinted in every well-chosen anthology of sport 
from this time onwards. To those who have ever 
been frightened on a climb the ten hours on the south 
face must read like a nightmare. Those who have 
never seen a mountain cannot fail to appreciate the 
imaginative force of Mr. Young’s description. After 
this the Brouillard Ridge, the Mer de Glace face of 
the Grépon, and the West Ridge of the Gspaltenhorn, 
fine climbs well described and splendidly illustrated, 
seem almost anti-climax. 

This is one of the most important books in moun- 
tain literature. It will take its place quite naturally 
with Stephen’s ‘ Playground of Europe,’ Schuster’s 
‘Peaks and Pleasant Pastures,’ and Freshfield’s 
‘ Below the Snow Line.’ 


ST. PAUL 


The Life of St. Paul. By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. 
Cape. tos. 6d. 


T is one of the ironies of Christian history that we 

know so tantalizingly little about its Founder and 
its early heroes. The only figure that stands out at 
all clearly from the background of the Apostolic Age 
is the ‘* twice-born ’’ Pharisee, Saul of Tarsus. He 
is a man from whom there is no escape: he haunts, 
fascinates, repels, bewilders—pursuing always, never 
to be ignored. A Rabbi who could write as well as 
Plato, a Syrian Jew who claimed the Civitas, a sick 
soul who had found the final secret, a mystic full of 
“‘openings’’ and experiences, who could yet have been 
one of the world’s greatest generals, the strongest 
mind of the West in twenty centuries, traveller, 
statesman and evangelist—he compels our interest, 
forces us to take sides. He is not a book in the 
Bible, he is Paul; though the Church has taken long 
enough to recognize it. For centuries he was treated 
as a quarry from which to cut dogmatic proof-texts 
to cast at the heads of rival theologians. We are 
wiser now than to take the obiter dicta of his intensely 
personal correspondence and attempt to make from 
them a theological system. ‘‘ Paulinism” is for- 
tunately dead. What interests us, with the more 
biographical and psychological bent of our minds, is 
the experience behind the symbols. But at this point 
arrived the Vivisectionists; Paul’s inmost soul was 
indecently exposed and his conversion treated as a 
specimen for laboratory dissection by psychologists. 
This also has grown a little satiating, and at last we 
see that what we have to study is not a ‘‘ case’ of 
anything, but a man. 
There hag lately been a big output of such studies, 


catalogued under the heading ‘ Life and Letters,’ op 
both sides of the Atlantic. They all contain more or 
less the same material, differing only in freshness ang 
insight. Dr. Foakes-Jackson’s is the latest volume. 
The author is well known to all scholars by his own 
books and as Dr. Lake’s collaborator in exhaustiye 
and well-planned researches in technical New Testa. 
ment scholarship. Here he gives us a study of Pay! 
the man, using (of course) the Pauline Epistles ang 
the material given in Acts. The latest scholarship jg 
assumed throughout, though never forced upon the 
reader. What was attempted is excellently done: jt 
is quietly and pleasantly readable, and many to whom 
St. Paul is a name in the pulpit would discover him 
here as a great and lovable person. We confess that 
we feel the lack of that muse of fire which alone can 
rise to the level of the hero. And the publishers, by 
producing the book in the same form as the ‘ Life of 
Jesus’ by Mr. Middleton Murry, issued last year, 
have not helped this work by the comparison. If it 
stood by itself, we should say that the ‘ Life of St, 
Paul’ is capably and interestingly done: but Mr. 
Murry’s was a work of genius. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Australia—White or Yellow. By Fleetwood 
Chidell. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

The Empire’s Junior Partner. By C. A. Wilson, 
Williams and Norgate. 6s. 


R. CHIDELL writes of Australia and Mr. Wilson 

of New Zealand; there is a certain similarity of 
theme, but with that the comparison ends. Mr. 
Chidell’s study belongs to the controversial literature 
of that difficult problem, the future of Australia; he 
presents an illuminating study, though at times we 
may wish to amend his conclusions. If we dismiss 
Mr. Wilson’s volume more briefly it is merely that 
his purpose is more obvious; there is less to dispute, 
In a volume of some two hundred and fifty pages he 
gives a general geographical survey of New Zealand, 
an outline of its historical development and a sum- 
mary of its prospects and opportunities. The scale is 
not elaborate enough to make the book of much use 
to the historian, but it is an eminently readable intro- 
duction to the subject; the right volume for the gen- 
eral reader and the prospective settler. A brief intro- 
ductory note is supplied by the High Commissioner 
for New Zealand. 

Mr. Chidell’s study is thoughtful and deserves at- 
tention ; it is to be hoped that disagreement with cer- 
tain of his conclusions will not obscure the fact that 
the fundamental issues which he raises will sooner or 


later have to be faced. He shows that our unemploy- 


ment question is due to a large extent to the decline 
in emigration; in 1913 224,000 people emigrated and 
in 1924 only 88,000. The Dominions themselves are to 
some degree responsible for this decline. Mr. Chidell 
quotes from a statement by Mr. J. H. Thomas: 

As a matter of fact the Dominions do not want to take our 
emigrants. When I was responsible for emigration there were 
50,000 willing emigrants on our books waiting for somewhere 
to go. 

The Dominions, Mr. Chidell suggests, have insisted 
upon selecting the fittest and most capable elements 
in our population for emigration purposes; they have 
combed and recombed the sources of supply. England 
is to grow anemic so that the Dominions may grow 
virile. Against this Mr. Chidell outlines a large scale 
scheme of scientific emigration in which settlers of 
indifferent quality will be accepted along with the 
best, and by which all will be watched and protected 
in the country where they settle. One is reminded that 
some eighty years ago Thomas Carlyle set out 4 
similar scheme. If only the Victorian Age had been 
able to live up to the best moments in some of its 
prophets ! 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hart 


The Deadlock. By V. V. Vieressaev. Faber 
and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. ; 

The Hard-Boiled Virgin. By Frances Newman. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 

latterday Symphony. By 
Nonesuch Press. 5s. 

The Walking Voice. 
Duckworth. 6s. 


© judge from ‘ The Deadlock,’ which was pub- 

lished in 1920 and deals with the two preceding 
years of revolution, there was then indeed only one 
class in Russia, the criminal class. It is an appall- 
ing history, a record of ceaseless massacre. In the 
world of Turgenev every motive, action and emotion 
that makes life honourable and beautiful found its 
expression. Tolstoy’s wider survey included much 
from which Turgenev would have recoiled; his genius 
never took offence at disagreeable facts but strove to 
blend them in a divine harmony. Dostoievski, pre- 
occupied with the problem of evil, chose a more doubt- 
ful way of satisfying his craving for perfection. 
Crime had a fascination for him; his pages are full 
of splendid sinners, whose alternating murders and 
repentances excited in him a high emotional condi- 
tion, in which the very good is sometimes indistin- 
guishable from the very bad. So strong is his dis- 
like of Pharisaism that he inclines to find a Magdalen 
in every prostitute; to be taken in adultery is a pass- 
port to his sympathies. Tchehov, who had a small 
opinion of the power of the human will to ameliorate 
man’s lot, felt like Othello the pity of it all, and was 
not much concerned with apportioning blame and 
merit. In his pages the names of just and unjust 
have no piace, of if they have, they serve mainly to 
accentuate a sense of futility and doom. But these 
four novelists found in the Russian people a material 
which called for and satisfied the highest exercise of 
the novelist’s art; never was a race that better re- 
paid writing about, in the rich soil of whose tem- 
perament it was more rewarding to dig. 

In 1918 all that is changed. Here are a parcel of 
apes disguised as men, and enabled by the malign 
force of combination to put all their worst instincts 
into effect. As a politician M. Vieressaev is admir- 
ably impartial. Nine-tenths of his book, it is true, 
deal with the Bolshevik butcheries; the remaining 
tenth describes a fleeting triumph of the Whites 
marked by the same proscriptions, the same carnage. 
To do the author justice, the moral aspect of the 
Struggle is never absent from his mind; Katia, his 
spokeswoman, voices it the whole time, regardless of 
But for the author’s inter- 
vention she would surely have died a hundred deaths : 

“Much righteousness [she remarks] there will be left with all 
this lust for blood! Because you are nearly all of you so 
bloodthirsty you will not be able to establish socialism.” 

“What!’? The sailor sprang to his feet and threw himself 

upon Katia with his sabre. .. . 

She can see no good in the popular Food Commis- 
sioner, Kolesnikov. ‘‘ I don’t like him. He is un- 
believably harsh. He shot the peasants by dozens; 
and with such indifference, such lack of humanity, as 
though they had been so many sheep.’’ As a matter 
of fact her objection is a rather captious one, for 
throughout the book peasants and others are always 
being shot with a plentiful lack of humanity. Of 
pity, kindness, sympathy, the natural motions of the 
heart, there is no trace. 

When we, at the front, read in the newspapers about how 
they had taken away the epaulets, we didn’t wait for further 


orders, we used to seize hold of any of the officers by their 
epaulets and say: “‘ Ah, you’ve got epaulets, you dirty 


Romer Wilson. 


By Ivor Felix Jones. 


scoundrel.’’ If we found anyone with a revolver we ran a 
bayonet through him. We collected all the officers together 
into one place, and ordered them to take off their epaulets. 
Some of them cried. Funny! 


M. Vieressaev was born in 1867, and it is interesting 
to watch the curious antics of these barbarians 
through eyes that have seen the older Russia and 
can remember and regret the qualities which made 
memorable and lovable so many characters in Tur- 
genev and Tolstoy. Their successors, as M. Vieres- 
saev describes them, have little that commends it- 
self to one’s curiosity, less that awakes one's in- 
terest: they appear to be incapable of thought, to be 
continuously blood-thirsty, and scarcely differentiated 
one from another, save by outward physical char- 
acteristics. But for anyone with a strong stomach 
‘ The Deadlock’ is an instructive and illuminating 
book, not as a study of individuals but as a record of 
primitive tribes. 

If Miss Anita Loos had been both pretentious and 


lacking in humour she might have written a story 


like ‘ The Hard-Boiled Virgin.’ Miss Newman em- 
ploys a very remarkable style, which would obscure 
anyone’s meaning and almost annihilates hers. 
She hates the comma; she seems to take a long 
breath and then go on until the breath gives out: 
She told him she did not think a girl should ever be married 
at all unless she was one of those girls who agreed with her 
mother that a woman’s success is her husband’s success, and 
she told him that she could not think of a more interesting 
life than a life spent in asking her husband’s most influential 
friends and enemies to dinner and then providing them with 
irresistible birds and turkeys and irresistible conversation. 
There is no conversation in ‘ The Hard-Boiled 
Virgin,’ irresistible or otherwise; no single quotation 
mark relieves the page. It all takes place in Katha- 
rine Faraday’s head. Marriage was her main pre- 
occupation: but we do not know, on arriving at the 
end of the book, whether she wanted to be married, 
nor do we greatly care. 

Miss Romer Wilson is, in her more lucid way, as 
obscure as Miss Newman. What does it all mean, 
this curious, tantalizing tale of a rich intellectual Eng- 
lishman and a negro jazz-player who both loved the 
beautiful Mary Linton? Conrad loved her too: she 
only needed to appear for everyone to fall in love 
with her. But the middle-aged David Robinson had 
been her lover for years—he liked cheese and she 
did not, she said, as if that explained a great deal. 
This frail story is charmingly written; it opens with 
an excellent scene and keeps an air of promise until 
the last page. No pains have been spared on it; it 
is an expensive piece of writing. (The book itself is 
not expensive: it is cheap and beautifully produced.) 
It is clearly an experiment; Miss Romer Wilson has 
perhaps read and been fascinated by Miss Sackville 
West’s ‘ Seducers in Ecquador.’ In ‘ Latterday 
Symphony ’ we see the same effort to rarefy life into 
an abstraction, making its moods and their sequence 
deliberate, arranging them into a formal design re- 
gardless of their natural affinities. We cannot be- 
lieve in the intellectualized emotions of Miss Wilson’s 
story; we cannot believe in Stephen Russell’s passion 
and agony of soul: he and his misery are no more 
nor less than a direction in music: allegro con tris- 
tesza. Thus, directly the scene is fairly set, the sense 
of life goes out of the story. Moribund, or perhaps 
we should say frozen, it drags itself along to the end, 
getting further and further from reality and yet no 
nearer to anything else. The quick pulse, the rapid 
imagination that fed upon itself, were what was 
memorable in Miss Romer Wilson’s work; this 
sterilization does little justice to her talents. 

A third kind of obscurity is provided by ‘ The 
Walking Voice,’ an odd and at times strangely mov- 
ing story of an intrigue between a Welsh clergy- 
man and the squire’s daughter-in-law. It is written 
apparently in prose, but actually to a great extent in 
verse : 
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And they had drawn the blinding weeds apart 
And shown her the deep well of her own soul! 
From its abyss the clouded star-light shone. 
And so forth. The style is often of the most im- 
perial purple. Such phrases or, we should say, lines 
as: 
Taciturn he stood beside a derelict armchair 


have something of the flavour of Mrs. Amanda Ros. 
‘* She shuddered at those caverns of eternity from 
whose concentric aisles the icicles of time let fall their 
trembling years ’’ is a happier example of Mr. Felix 
Jones’s impassioned prose. It has both passion and 
poetry: meaning is what it lacks. In a magnificent 
fashion Mr. Jones goes out for his effects, recking 
not of bathos or unconscious humour : 

She lay within his arms asleep; deflowered drowsy flower 

. the sloping lashes veiled her downcast eyes... and all 

about the dark wind-woven night was like a bridal veil.’ 

What mattered now the Catholic and Apostolic Creed? 
But full of absurdities as it is, ‘ The Walking Voice ’ 
has passages that show much power of imagination 
and delicacy of perception. 


OTHER NOVELS 


There Was Once a City. By Godfrey E. Turton. 
Methuen. gs. 6d. 


Mr. Turton’s city is part Ruritanian, part Central- 
European, and part a colony of Atlantis. Sir Anthony 
Hope Hawkins and Mr. Norman Douglas would both 
feel at home there; but even more familiar (we speak 
in complete ignorance) might the scene be to the 
ordinary sublunary visitors and denizens of Buda- 
Pesth. Why else was the leading family called 
Kiralyi? And the nouveau-riche Baron’s Christian 
name Béla? The principal features of the city, how- 
ever, were its young queen and its river, both non- 
committally named Aella. It was a matter of dissat- 
isfaction to Aella (the queen) that Rupert, a Kiralyi 
and the heir presumptive, should marry Lulu, a lady 
of the right but (socially) the wrong bank of the 
river. She suggested that they should enter upon a 
relationship not based on marriage; having heard, 
an hour before making this infamous proposal, that 
such a relationship was possible. She was only 
nineteen. The city was scandalized. Events fol- 
lowed rapidly; foreign troops were massed outside; 
every hour, every minute, brought its crisis, in which 
an English visitor called Crawford played a decisive 
part. Everyone loved Aella, but no one could save 
her from herself. She had, however, a trump card 
still to play. She knew, by virtue of being queen, 
what nobody else knew, the secret of the Tunnel— 
the secret that is, of where it led. Its mouth was 
familiar to all. So, when the golden key that let 
loose the waters of the river Aella on the doomed 
city was stolen from her, and the floods came pour- 
ing in, she was able to take advantage of her know- 
ledge. ‘ There Was Once a City’ is a captivating, 
original little story, all its ingredients of romance, 
mystery and sophistication being artfully and judici- 
ously blended. 


Walls of Glass. By Laury Baretto. Parsons. 
7s. 6d. 


This is the history of a woman who, deprived by 
an accident in early married life of her husband, was 
left to face America with a young son to whom she 
wanted to give advantages which her diminished for- 
tune and isolated position could not procure for her. 
So she took the line of least resistance, and became 
the companion of a man called Martin Greer, who 
had, in her presence, knocked down a lorry-driver 
who was ill-treating a horse and battered the face 
(out of all recognition) of a tramp who was ill-treat- 
ing her. As a man of action she admired him; but, 
once his mistress, she found him, his horse-racing 


and his coarse tastes less satisfactory. She endureg 
him, however, until, after fifteen years, paralysis car. 
ried him off. Her troubles did not end there; there 
remained her son, Joel, his sweetheart Terry, anq 
another man, Alan, who aspired to her hand. The 
problem is discussed in a conventional manner, byt 
considerable shrewdness and knowledge of life in- 
vigorate the conventionality. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Thomas More and His Utopia. With an Historical Introduction 
4 Karl Kautsky. Translated by H. J. Stenning. Black. 


THERE seems to have been within the last year or two 
a revival of intenser interest in the period of the Renaissance and 
Reformation—more in the period perhaps, and this is one token 
of its basic integrity, than in its outstanding personalities, 
Kautsky, for example, devotes eighty pages in the present 
volume to a solid study of the historical aspects of the 
of Humanism, while throughout the more particularized chapters 
which follow, dealing with More as a man, as a Catholic, and 
as a politician, and with his ‘ Utopia’ as a revolutionary 
prophecy of the tendencies if not the expediencies of modern 
socialism, he returns again and again to description and analysis 
of the salient features and forces of the period. 

More was a Humanist; in his own sphere, one of the gentlest 
and noblest figures of his century. Kautsky claims more for 
him than this, as we have indicated, though he insists upon 
his humanism as the fundamental fact. “‘ As a Humanist, 
More learnt to think methodically and to generalize. As a 
Humanist he was enabled to look beyond the horizon of his 
time and his country: in the writings of classical antiquity 
he became acquainted with social conditions different from those 
of his own time.’’ This freedom, allied to a powerful intellect, 
an instinctive pity for his unfortunate fellows, and the circum. 
stance that the ‘‘ economic situation of England brought into 
sharp relief the disadvantageous consequences of capitalism for 
the working class,”’ made him what it is not inaccurate to 
describe as ‘‘ the first modern socialist.” His ‘ Utopia,’ it may 
be recalled, was once described by Mr. H. G. Wells as “in 
reality a very unimaginative work.’? Kautsky disproves that 
verdict. ‘‘ Nothing speaks more eloquently for the greatness 
of the man than that it required more than three centuries 
before the conditions existed which enable us to perceive that 
he set himself aims which are the result of a profound insight 
into the essentials of the economic tendencies of his age. 
Although ‘ Utopia’ is more than four hundred years old, the 
ideals of More are not vanquished, but still lie before striving 
mankind.”’ 


The Rebel Earl and Other Studies. By William Roughead. 
Edinburgh: Green. 10s. 6d. 

MR. ROUGHEAD has added yet another volume to his ex- 
tensive contribution to the criminological library. In an 
amusing preface, he tells us that he is “still to the fore—the 
criminous offspring, as it were, of Johnnie Walker and Charley’s 
Aunt,’? and indeed, his store of curious knowledge of bygone 
crimes and criminals appears to be inexhaustible. The trouble- 
some nobleman of the title is Francis Stewart, Lord Bothwell, 
a nephew of that other Bothwell of ill-fame, the ‘‘ Border bandit 
who despoiled Queen Mary of her fame and throne.” Mr. 
Roughead’s béte noire, King James, again appears, but not 


as the villain of the piece: this time, with unusual novelty, he 


is more sinned against than sinning. Mr. Roughead admits 
to a soft corner in his heart for Constance Kent, the child 
murderess, whose case seems to have received a good deal of 
attention lately; and he reconstructs with considerable skill the 
curious story of this precocious child. The best murder is 
perhaps ‘ The Luck of Adelaide Bartlett,’ a good F 
subject. 

Unfortunately not all these essays, well written as they in 
variably are, are the “‘ dear old human and sociable murders 
and adulteries and forgeries’? in which we, as well as Mr. 
Roughead’s friend of the preface, are ‘‘ so agreeably at home. 
The two most regrettable departures from what we may Cal 
the Roughead tradition are ‘A Gathering of the Fragments, 
in which characters from the books of Robert Louis Stevenson 
chat about their creator over their wine after dinner; and ‘An 
Academic Discussion,’ in which various celebrated murderers 
discourse upon their art. But we can perhaps forgive these 
lapses from crime for the sake of the delightful Tincklarian 
Doctor, although we cannot help hoping that Mr. Roughead’s 
next book will be a complete return to murder. 


The Practical Chess Player’s Handbook. Based on the work 
of Staunton and Modern Authorities. Stanley Paul. 3s. 64. 
SIXTY years ago Staunton’s Chess Player’s Handbook (first 
published in 1847) was our standard guide, but for forty years, 
at least, it has been as completely out of date as the muzzle-loading 
rifle ; and the interspersion of a dozen new games among seventy 
old ones by no means amounts to a revision. This neatly bo 
and handy volume is “ printed in U.S.A.,”’ and the editor seems 
to be a modern Rip Van Winkle, just aroused from a slumber that 
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has lasted full half a century. None of the openings and variations 

iven is of any use to a learner at the present day. Even the code 
of laws printed here is antiquated and ridiculous, while the 
‘General Observations ’ and the ‘ Maxims and Advice’ are far 
inferior to those given in Walker’s ‘ Art of Chess Play ’ (fourth 
edition, 1846). And what is the use now of advising the student 
to“ learn to play indifferently either with the white or black men,” 
when for years past it has been the rule for White always to move 
first, and therefore for every player to play with White and Black 
alternately? How few, alas, ever learn to play other than indiffer- 
ently with either colour. 


A Garden in Wales. By A. T. Johnson. Illustrated. Arnold. 
16s. 


TO Mr. Johnson a garden is no mere plot of cultivated land 
surrounding a building; rather is the building a necessary evil 
interrupting a garden! Horticulture is for him a passion and 
an adventure, though he refuses to allow it to become a gamble; 
he admits the element of chance, he is more than willing to 
make experiments (otherwise “‘ all the nurserymen would soon 
be bankrupt ’’), but only in moderation. ‘“‘ The man who 
desires to reap where he has sown and who expects the sub- 
jects he puts in to bring him fat dividends of pleasure for years 
to come will have a care what he plants and where he plants 
it.” It is for such men that he writes this account of his own 

, cultivated under by no means ultra-favourable con- 
ditions. What he has done, the implication seems to be, others 
may do also, and in these pages he gives assistance to the 
best of his ability by providing an abundance of practical in- 
formation based upon his personal experience. He does not, 
of course, pretend to abolish error altogether: ‘‘ horticulture is 
an empirical profession. ... If we knew too much about it, 
it would never be what it is—the most efficacious means of 
permanently taking the conceit out of a man that was ever 
conceived. ”’ 

This is distinctly a book for the flower-gardener, amateur 
or professional (though rural, perhaps, rather than suburban). 
Mr. Johnson doubtless accomplishes all that he set out to do, 
but a volume of greater interest even to the ordinary reader— 
and yet no less informative—might have been made by a 
relation of the means by which the original ‘‘ jungle of scrub- 
oaks and bramble ’’ was converted to the delightful garden 
so attractively depicted in the score or so of accompanying 
photographs. Should he ever decide to write it he might well 
omit the irritating sentimentality of invariably referring to his 
wife as “‘ the Lady of the Garden.”’ 


Labour and Capital in Alliance. 
Murray. 3s. Gd. 

MR. HOWARD HAZELL has written a sane outline of the 
possible methods of co-operation between capital and labour. It 
is an admirably compressed little volume of some one hundred 
and twenty pages, and should be serviceable to anyone who wants 
a summary of industrial possibilities written with balance and 
discernment. Mr. Hazell, apart from his own conclusions, has a 
chapter on our export trade in the post-war period, a useful 
historical note on the development of unemployment, and sugges- 
tions for the increased efficiency of industry. It is clear that opinion 
in labour groups is becoming sharply divided between those who 
desire co-operation with employers and those who wish to resist 
“capitalism ’’ by subversive and revolutionary means. Mr. 
Howard’s volume shows how we must go America’s way rather 
than Russia’s way if we are to retain our position as a nation. 


3y W. Howard Hazell. 


The Bristol Avon. By Ernest Walls. Illustrations by R. E. J. 
Bush. Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d. 

THE modern road offers fewer and fewer attractions for the 
“true traveller,’? becomes more and more simply a means for 
getting from one place to another as quickly as possible ; a pleasant 
alternative, however, for those who enjoy tramping and seek those 
still leisurely spots where progress has not penetrated, suggests 
itself in the following of a river’s course from source to mouth. 
Few pleasanter rivers could be chosen for such a purpose than the 
Bristol Avon, “and whether it be carried out in fact or only in 
imagination no one could desire a better, more companionable 
guide than Mr. Walls. For several reasons the Avon is a note- 
worthy river. It rises in Gloucestershire, and flows in three- 
quarters of a circle through Wiltshire and Somerset back to that 
same county ; the countryside which it serves is some of the loveli- 
est, the most unspoiled, in Wessex—the villages, many of them, 
have “‘ an unbroken ancestry going back to Norman and often to 
Saxon days "’; it is said, and justifiably, that ‘‘ no other English 
tiver flows to the sea amid such grandeur ”’ as that of the rocky, 
wooded gorge at Bristol ; its towns can all claim ancient and noble 
&ssociations—medieval Malmesbury, Chippenham, historic Bath, 
Bristol, the city of memories—to each of these Mr. Walls devotes 
achapter, but the others are not forgotten ; not least remarkable, 
the Avon is possessed (upon the authority of the Director-General 
of the Ordnance Survey Office) of two distinct sources, one at 
Tetbury, the other at Crow Down. 

Of all these facts, and many others, Mr. Walls writes most agree- 
ably ; the mingling of description, history, legend and reminiscence 
makes the pleasantest reading. Gossip it may be, but transformed 
by knowledge and appreciation of both past and present. It is 

ible to doubt the author’s love for his subject, and in these 
pages he more than justifies his affection. 


LITERARY NOTES 


ESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL are pub- 
M lishing next week Jesus Christ and His 

Revelation, by Dr. Vacher Burch, whose dis- 
covery of certain evidence bearing on the origins of 
Christianity excited comment a year ago. 


* 


The Sundial Modern Poets is the title of a new 
series issued by Messrs. John Hamilton. The 
volumes, of which nine are already planned, group 
poets together on principles that are not very clear 
to us; but since Mr. Bridges, Mr. Walter de la Mare, 
Mr. Belloc, Mr. Shanks, Mr. Humbert Wolfe, Lord 
Alfred Douglas, Edward Thomas, and other admir- 
able poets are included, we need not complain. 


* 


Messrs. Appleton’s Spring list includes a new novel 
by Mrs. Wharton, Twilight Sleep ; a History of Italian 
Painting, by Mr. O. S. Tonks; a new volume of 
verse, The Candle in the Cabin, by Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay. 


* 


The Study of War, announced by Messrs. Long- 
mans, is edited by Sir George Aston, and contains 
contributions by Sir Charles Oman, Sir Hubert Rich- 
mond, Sir Edmund Ironside and other authorities. 
The constituent papers were delivered as lectures last 
year, and the book is prefaced by Viscount Grey, 
who inaugurated the series of lectures. The same 
publishers have in preparation Recent Revelations of 
European Diplomacy, by Mr. G. P. Gooch. 


The Genuine 
ity of 
20/30 Years ago 


THOSE who state that, to-day, 
tobacco cannot be obtained of the 


uality of 20 or 30 years ago 
shoul smoke FOUR SQUARE 
Matured Virginia. It has that 


genuine old style quality, is air- 
cured, sun-dried pure Virginia 
leaf, matured in the wood and cut 
from the cake. 


GEO. DOBIE & SON PAISLEY 
Tobacco Manufacturers since 1809 
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The correspondence of the Duke of Wellington 
with the Marchioness of Salisbury, 1850-52, is an- 
nounced for early publication by Mr. John Murray. 


Leo Perutz, one of the best known of the younger 
Viennese novelists, has written a novel, From Nine 
to Nine, which the Bodley Head is publishing almost 
at once. 


* 


An Anthology of Modern Indian Poetry is announced 
by Mr. John Murray. In view of the poverty of Urdu 
and Hindi poetry in recent years, it will be interest- 
ing to see what the editor has been able to collect 
out of the poetry of the other Indian languages. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Tue APoLocy oF ARTHUR Rimpaup. A Dialogue. By 
Edward Sackville West. Hogarth Press (The 
Hogarth Essays, Second Series). 2s. 6d. 

The problem of Rimbaud, probably insoluble, but stated for 
English readers with the utmost possible truth to inner and outer 
facts by Mr. Arthur Symons, is here re-examined with sympathy, 
yet perhaps with exaggeration of the importance of Rimbaud’s 
revolt against the compromises demanded by literature and life. 
HunTING THE HiGHBROW. By Leonard Woolf. Hogarth 

Press (The Hogarth Essays, Second Series). 2s. 6d. 

A shrewd and amusing study of intellectuals, genuine and 
spurious. 


THe Nature oF BEAUTY IN ART AND LITERATURE. By 
Charles Mauron. Translation and Preface by 
Roger Fry. Hogarth Press (The Hogarth Essays, 
Second Series). 3s. 6d 


IMPENETRABILITY; or the Proper Habit of English. By 
Robert Graves. Hogarth Press (The Hogarth 
Essays, Second Series). 2s. 6d. 


A Mitton Hanpsook. By J. H. Hanford. Bell. 6s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THe Memoirs oF Baron N. WRANGEL. 1847-1920. 
Translated by Brian and Beatrix Lunn. Benn. 15s. 
A record of experiences in Russian civil and military service, 
by a writer who witnessed the movement of his country from 
serfdom to Bolshevism. 


Tue Great Detusion. By ‘‘ Neon.” Benn. 12s. 6d. 

A startling challenge to optimism about the future of aviation. 
Mr. A. H. Pollen, who writes the preface, agrees that “ our 
expectations from aircraft never have been and never will be 
realized.”’ 


THe Paris Empassy. By Beckles Willson. 


Unwin and Benn. 25s. 
Not so much a continuous record as a presentation of salient 
personalities and episodes. 


Letrers oF Lapy AuGusta STANLEY. Edited by the 
Dean of Windsor and Hector Bolitho. Howe. :8s. 
Correspondence which throws a good deal of fresh light on the 

private life of Queen Victoria. Our readers are well acquainted 

with the outlines of this work from our advance comments. 


Cuaucer. By George H. Cowling. Methuen. 6s. 

Despite the work of Sir Harris Nicolas, Furnivall, Kirk and 
others, there is room for such a monograph as this, in which the 
results of research by predecessors are co-ordinated, while some 
addition is made to them. Mr. Cowling’s chief novelty appears 
to be an explanation of the symbolical meaning of the ‘ Com- 
plainte of Mars.’ 


Tue Russian REVOLUTION (1917-1926). 

Lawton. Macmillan. 21s. 

Mr. Lawton has for some years been known as an unusually 
close observer of Russian affairs. His present volume is based on 
official documents as well as personal investigations undertaken 
under difficulties which are vividly described. 

PHASES OF THE THIRTIES. By William Toynbee. 

Glaisher. 6s. 

Another of the small volumes in which Mr. Toynbee cleverly 
suggests the social and intellectual atmosphere of a period by 
rapidly passing characteristic figures before us. 


Fisher 


By Lancelot 


FRANCE, SPAIN, AND THE RIF. 
Arnold, 21s. 


By the well-known journalistic authority on North Africa who 
published ‘ Morocco that Was’ six years ago. 


BEETHOVEN THE Man. By André de Hevesy. Trans. 
lated by F. S. Flint. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 64, 
Tue Campripce Ancient History. Edited by J. B, 

Bury, S. A. Cook, and F. E. Adcock. Volume y, 
Athens. Cambridge University Press. 1s. 
ComManDER, R.N. By Commander G. B. Hartford, 


By Walter B. Harris, 


Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d. 

Lupwic van BreeTHoveN. By Harvey Grace. Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS AND Stuarts. By Keith 


Feiling. Williams and Norgate. 
sity Library.) 2s. 
LiGHT AND SHADE IN ByGoneE INDIA. 


(Home Univer. 


By Lt.-Col. L. 


Thornton. Murray. 165s. 

Cuina Revott. By T‘Ang Leang-Li. Douglas, 
7s. 6d. 

THe THREE SitweEtis. By R. L. Megroz. Richards, 
8s. 6d. 


ECONOMICS 


THe LETTERS OF AN INDIVIDUALIST TO ‘‘ THE Times,” 
1921-1926. By Ernest J. P. Benn. Benn. 3s. 64, 
A reprint of these remarkable letters is very welcome. They 

exhibit a resolute independence of thought which is now exceed. 

ingly rare, and the concise and lucid style in which they are 
written should carry the arguments of Sir Ernest Benn to the man 
in the street. Perhaps not since Mallock wrote ‘A Critical 

Examination of Socialism ’ has there been a book in which so 

many popular delusions were so effectively assailed. 

A Stupy on THE Minimum Wace. By J. H. Richard. 
son. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Britain Looks Forwarp. By Sir Alfred Robbins, 
Fisher Unwin and Benn. 6s. 


THe Roap To Prosperity. By Sir George Paish. 
Benn. 6s. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


THE Minp 1Ts MecuHantsM. By Paul Bousfield 
and W. R. Bousfield. Kegan Paul. gs. 


_ NOTES ON THE ORIGINALITY OF THOUGHT. By Leone 


Vivante. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
Strorm-Wrack, and Other Poems. By James Mac- 
kereth. The Bodley Head. 6s. 

The title-poem is a dramatic piece of work in which Bramwell 
Bronté and his sisters figure. Several of the other pieces show 
Mr. Mackereth unafraid to sing of large traditional themes in the 
traditional manner. He aims too often at effect, but frequently 
he hits what he is aiming at. 

Rustic Evecies. By Edith Sitwell. 

Characteristic piece : 

And Robinson Crusoe 
Rues so 
The bright and foxy beer,— 
But he finds fresh isles in a negress’ smiles,— 
The poxy doxy deer. 
Tue Great ADVENTURER. A Poem. By Henry Green- 
ham. Oxford. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 


Tue DispassionaTE Pitcrim. By Colin D. B. Ellis. 
Oxford. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

MELEAGER. By R. C. Trevelyan. Hogarth Press. 58. 

THREE EASTERN Piays. With a Terminal Essay on 


‘* Suttee,”” by Edward and Theodosia Thompson. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. 


Duckworth. 55. 


TRANSLATIONS 
SCARLET AND Brack. By Stendhal. 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff. In two volumes. 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. each volume. 
A rendering, by an exceptionally capable translator, of Stendhal’s 
masterpiece. 
Tue Cross. Translated from the Norwegian of Sigrid 
Undset by Charles Archer. Knopf. 12s. 6d. 


Translated by 
Chatto 
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FICTION 


qus SpaNisH Farm Tritocy. By R. H. Mottram. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. Following the example of Mr. Galsworthy 
and Mr. Oliver Onions, Mr. Mottram has here brought together, 
jnto a single volume, to which the publishers have given a 
comely appearance, the constituents of his remarkable trilogy. 

Cur Fuowers. By Oliver Onions. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
A new novel by perhaps the most unfairly undervalued of 
contemporary novelists. 

NumBers. By Montague Glass. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Typical work by the author of ‘ Potash and Perlmutter.’ 

‘Hwiscus Heart. By M. Forrest. Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. 

Tus ForEIGN SECRETARY WHO VANISHED. By Horace Hutchinson. 


4s. 6d. 
Tas Missinc Linx. By George Varney. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
Ou Savacz. And Other Stories. By Jean Devanny. Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. 
Tus DeatH Watcu. By Michael Cape-Meadows. Holden. 7s. 6d. 
Tur SPLENDOUR OF Asia. By L. Adams Beck. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Base Jarving. By Stuart Martin. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 
Haywarp’s Ficut. By W. Pett Ridge. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Fortune, PLease. By H.C. Bailey. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Lime Pircuers. By Isa Glenn. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Tas House WitHout WINDows Ezpersips’s Lire THERE. 
By Barbara Newhall Follett. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue 100 Best INvEstmENTS. Seventeenth Annual Volume, 1927. 
Published by the British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, 
Limited. 2s. 

ApvirRtISEMENT Writinc. By Gilbert Russell. Benn. 8s. 6d. 

Come! a to use the road. By Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. 


Morors aND Motorinc. By E. T. Brown. Williams and Norgate 
(Home University Library). 2s. 

Orers. Being a Sequel to SetF. By Archibald Weir. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 6s. 

Trees. By Macgregor Skene. Williams and Norgate. (Home 
University Library). 2s. 


THE MARCH MAGAZINES 


The Nineteenth Century for March is a ‘“‘ Jubilee Number,” 
including several articles of reminiscence and reprinting the sonnet 
by Tennyson which introduced it ‘‘ in this roaring moon of daffodil 
and crocus.”” We congratulate the Editor on a periodical which 
insists on hearing all sides, and maintains its independence, and 
particularly on the pleasure of discovering new writers. Knowles 
was admirably versatile, and with a firm place in the best intel- 
lectual society he could rely on great men to assist him. The 
Nineteenth came out of the Metaphysical Society, and some modest 
souls were brought up to pen scratch by Knowles’s tactful hospit- 
ality. But in these hard times, when the ‘ Evolution of the 
Periodical,’ here treated by Dr. Hagberg Wright, has tended 
often to its disappearance or to mere sentiment and sensation, 
new writers need every chance they can get in serious organs of 
opinion. Mr. E. Edser, in his ‘ Review of Science,’ queries the 
soundness of various recent theories, including Epstein’s. 


The London Mercury has a powerful and terrible story by Elinor 
Mordaunt, ‘The Missionary’s Wife.’ In ‘A Cul-de-sac,’ Sir 
Reginald Blomfield shows up the wild work of the * Expression- 
ists,” who have invaded the arts with work of the sort familiar 
in lunatic asylums. Mr. O. Burdett writes with modified praise 
of‘ The Sitwells.’ We are apparently to accept confusion, because 
it is the chief experience the moderns know. In criticism the 
Mercury shows a refreshing independence. 


The English Review has some important articles this month. 
Mr. Bland tells some ‘ More Plain Truths about China,’ Sir John 
L. Green discusses the weakness of ‘ The Liberal and Labour 
Land Policies,’ and Sir Frederick Sykes describes the confusion 
of ‘ London Traffic.’ Mr. Marples writes amusingly on ‘ The 
Unicorn ’ and the legends that have grown round it, and Mr. 

ht rouses mixed feelings by his discourse on * An Old Cata- 
e.’ A pair of good stories and some first-rate reviewing are 
other features of an excellent number. 


In the Fortnightly Mr. Robert Machray gets on to ‘ British 
Policy in China,’ and to some valuable, if little realized, 
truths about the Chinese. Esther Meynell writes well 
on ‘ Beethoven’s Letters,’ which are unfortunately so full of 
quarrels as to need some apology, and Mr. T. B. Simpson is 
attractive on ‘ The Letters of Boswell,’ a character full of con- 
tradictions, and in some ways best compared with Pepys. Karel 
Capek explains * Why I am not a Communist ’ with a welcome 
attention to humour and the joy of life. Miss May Sinclair finds 
in‘ The Poems of H. D.’ a chance for unqualified eulogy. 

, ‘Quick March,’ by Helen Thomas, which opens the Adelphi, 
's a singularly poignant and beautiful account of the husband 
leaving his wife and children for the war. Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s 


Sunday walk in Mexico is full of colour and picturesque detail. 
There is some striking matter on the interpretation of Shakes- 
peare. Mr. John Shand has a needed protest in ‘ Bodysnatchers of 
Literature ’ against the muddling of great books into bad plays. 
He says well that ‘‘ drama is essentially a coarser medium of 
expression than the novel.”” Mr. Shand also points out in the Con- 
tributors’ Club some curious instances in which Hardy has repeated 
himself in his novels. Such self-plagiarism is not, perhaps, so rare 
as he thinks. Oscar Wilde used the same epigram in two of his 
plays. Mr. Shand can find a further repetition he has not noticed 
in the account of March weather, ‘ Desperate Remedies,’ Section 
12, beginning, and ‘ The Trumpet Major,’ Chap. 23, beginning. 


In the Mercure de France M. Fouret suggests the connexion 
between ‘ Romantisme francais et Romantisme allemand.’ He 
derives the French movement of a century ago from the German 
“* Sturm und Drang ” of thirty years earlier. A perfect instance 
of hero-worship is the article devoted to the young artist who 
devoted himself to explaining, discovering and glorifying the work 
of Rimbaud. The remarkable finds at Glozel lead to pictures of 
a reindeer, and, later, some discussions about their authenticity. 
Probably neolithic, they include what look like alphabetical signs. 


Blackwood is as entertaining as ever. Pousse Cailloux, in ‘A 
Border Affair,’ tells of a highly adventurous march in very difficult 
country. We hope to hear more of this tough business and the 
great leader who was equal to everything. In ‘ Parker's Pass’ 
Sartek has unearthed an admirable old sailor, whose ready wit 
beat the mutineers at the end of the eighteenth century. General 
Wolfe and Sir Thomas Roe, both great Englishmen in their way, 
are well treated, and ‘ Musings without Method’ is excellent 
about Trollope and Morley. 


The Empire Review has a vivid account of ‘ The War Lord of 
Mukden,’ Chang-Tso-lin, a tiny man of fifty who is “‘ a ruthless, 
coolly-ferocious super-bandit.”” Dr. Vaughan Cornish continues 
his very interesting researches on ‘ The World’s New Boundaries 
and their Historic Origins.’ Prof. Arthur Thomson’s Notes on 
Science are a good feature. 


In the Cornhill Mrs. Earl has a pleasant view of Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie. It is right, we think, to rate her records of friendship 
above her stories. Miss Masson has found Pitlochrie indifferent 
to its association with R. L. S., though some of his best work 
was done there. She discovers the charm of the place, and joins 
to sentiment a touch of criticism. Mr. G. H. Stevenson recounts 
the fortunes of ‘ Pall Pepys,’ the sister who caused the Diarist 
some trouble to settle, and Mr. Claude Benson, as an authority 
on the Lakes, tells of encounters with careless or ignorant 
travellers. 


REVOLT in the DESERT 


by 
T. E. LAWRENCE 


Published on March 10th, the 


first impression was largely 
over-subscribed. Fortunately a 
second impression was ready 
and it has been possible to fill 
all orders. A third impression 
is printing but as some little 
time may elapse before it is 
ready, copies should be ordered 
immediately to avoid disap- 
pointment. The price 
is 30s. net 


The large paper Edition has 
been entirely disposed of to the 
booksellers 


JONATHAN CAPE 30 BEDFORD SQ. 
LONDON 
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THE CONNOISSEUR 
STAINED GLASS 


HE tale of old stained glass in this country is 
almost invariably one of loss. Somehow 
English collectors wili not buy the finer speci- 
mens of glass—even English glass. But America is 
eager for it, so that panel after panel crosses the 
Atlantic to decorate the new homes, the new 
churches and the museums of the States, leaving this 
country the poorer in examples of one of the most 

fascinating of medieval arts. 

* 
* * 


Only quite recently a wonderful set of English early 
seventeenth-century enamel windows, originally in 
Hale Hall, Lancashire, went to America. Though of 
late workmanship, this was a particularly interesting 
collection, including series of the Seasons, the Months 
and the Virtues, each subject with a rhyming jingle 
beneath it. March, for instance, is represented by a 
couple of Hollanders and the Zodiacal sign Aries. 
The rhyme reads: 

This Martiall Month, when it is figur’d out 

By Netherlanders neer to make no doubt 

The Men are bourne, brought up, and die in warrs 

Stormy they are, the land distraught with jarrs. 
Russians are pictured to typify January, and Ice- 
landers February; while to September, Englishmen 
ure assigned. 


* 
* * 


The Swiss, too, are buying a good deal of old glass 
just now, though almost exclusively examples of their 
own inimitable sixteenth and  seventeenth-century 
work. One recent purchase made in this country is 
of a little panel showing the arms of Winterthur. 
This was in the Swaythling collection and was offered 
at Christie’s some time ago. It has now gone to 
Zurich. Perhaps the most important repurchase the 
Swiss have made here was that of a couple of panels, 
of about a.p. 1500, showing the arms of Basle. These 
panels have a curious interest. They are the work of 
Anthony Glaser, and are part of a series painted by 
him for the Basle Rathaus. Several of them still remain 
there, but three are known to have come to Englami 
in the early nineteenth century. Of those three, the 
two to which I refer were bought for the Basle 
Museum {for well over a thousand pounds. 
third is still missing, and possibly still in England. 
These panels, which are large ones for Swiss work— 
roughly about two feet square—are of magnificent 


workmanship. They were in a house in East Anglia 


for many years. 
* 


* * 


Against these saddening stories of glass lost to 
England, one may rejoice that a small collection, 
mostly of Flemish and German work of the sixteenth 
century, has been retained. It has been given to 
Chelsea Old Church and is being placed in two 
of the windows of the nave. There are some roundels 
in white and stain and a colour subject—mid-six- 


teenth-century Flemish—of the Scourging. When this | 


glass is in place, Chelsea Old Church will be one of 
the richest of London churches in old glass, for in 
addition to its own fourteenth-century pancl, recovered 
in 1922 from a wall in which it had been bricked up 
for some three hundred years, there have recently 
been placed in the nave six panels of late Flemish 
glass, the gift of Mrs. Grosvenor Thomas. Chelsca 
Old Church, too, has its missing panel problem. In 
1858 the remains of a window were found, as in 1922. 
bricked up in one of the walls. The figure was thi 
of St. Osyth, an] the glass was exhibited before the 
Archeological Society at the time. 


The | 


What happenci | 


Why Buy New Books ? 
Why Not Borrow Them? 


DAY’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 
96 Mount Street, London, W.] 


Our ‘Accelerated Service ’’ ensures Latest Books being 
supplied immediately on request of Subscribers. Syb.: 
scviption Rates from £2 2s. yearly per volume. The 
* Ordinary Service” from £1 Is. per volume. 


Full Particulars sent on request. 


SPECIAL SALE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKs, 
etc., during March. 10% discount given on all Cash Pur. 
chases for Second-Hand Books. Inspection of Stock 
Invited. Sale Lists sent post free. 


12 March 


INCUNABULA, MSS. AND FINELY 
PRINTED BOOKS 
FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Catalogues of both sections, free on request 
Davis & Orioli, 30 Museum St., London, W.C! 


OLD BOOKS 
Catalogues issued regularly 
MANY THOUSANDS OF ENGRAVED PORTRAITS 


Suckling & Co., 13 Garrick St., London, W.C. 
Libraries Purchased 


NEW HEALTH LECTURES 
TUESDAY, MARCH 15th, 1927, AT 8 p.m. 
Prof. R. H. A. Plimmer, D.Sc. (Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of London at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Medical School 

“CHOICE OF FOOD ” 
(Illustrated by lantern slides and diagrams) 
In Lecture Hall, Medical Society of London, 11 Chandos Stre:, 
Cavendish Square, W.1. Admission 3s. (Members 2s) 


NEW HEALTH SOCIETY, 39 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C1 


‘BOOKS BY, AND ABOUT OSCAR WILDE 


House of Pomegranates. First ed. Unopened. 1891. £3 3 
The Ideal Husband. First ed. Unopened. 1899. £2 2. 
Importance of being Earnest. First ed. Unopened. 1899. £2 * 
De Profundis. First ed. Fine copy. 1905. To 


Intentions. Second ed. Unopened. Scarce. : , 
Dorian Gray. First issue. Lippincott’s Magazine. 1. 
27s. 6d. 


Dorian Gray. First illus. ed. Fine copy. 1908. 165s. 
Life of Wilde by Frank Harris. 2 vols. 1918. £2 2s. 
Life of Wilde by Ingleby. N.D. 7s. 6d. 
Life and Bibliography by Mason. First ed. 1905. 2Is. 
Miscellanies, by Wilde. First ed. Fine copy. 1908. 12s. 64. 
The Soul of Man. First ed. Fine copy. 1907. 165s. 
Salome, illus. by Beardsley. Fine copy. 1907. 21s. 
The Sphinx, illus. by Alastair. 1920. 25s. 
Many other items of interest are in stock. aia 
Oscar Wilde was the most brilliant novelist, playwright, °* 
conversationalist of the ‘nineties and as the first of the rm 
is worthy of the attention of all collectors. 
BOOKS WANTED.—Forsyte Saga. First ed. 
Lawrence’s Revolt of the Desert. Limited ed. 
Publications of the Athenian Society. 
Kipling’s Jungle Books. 1894-5. 
Scropi’s Deer Stalking. 1838. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), ‘ 
John Bright Street, Birmingha™ 


To 


Plea 


Nan 


S.R. 
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On March 24th will be published 


a new novel by 
| Sinclair Lewis | 
| author of ‘ Babbitt,’ etc. | 


The title is 
| Elmer Gantry 
| ( 


It is the story of Gantry’s con- 
version whilst at college, of his 
subsequent career in—and out 
of—the ministry, of his subse- 
quent adventures with a woman 
evangelist, to the day when he 
emerges as a famous pastor. 


It is an authentic novel, a por- 
trayal of character, a story, and, 
| it is chought, a work of art. 


7s. 6d. net 


British Foreign Policy 
The Danger in China—Economic Security— 


Safeguarding the Food Supply—The Road to 
India—India and South Africa Agree 


Read 
H. M. SWANWICK, J. A. HOBSON, 
E. F. WISE, H. KOHN, 
C. F. ANDREWS, and others 


in the March issue of | 


FOREIGN 


MonTHLy 


Ask for a specimen copy 


To the Manager, !’oREIGN AFFAIRS, 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Please send me a specimen copy of Foreicn AFFaIRs. 


S.R. 


Faber & Gwyer 


FROM OUR SPRING LIST 


My Farm in Miniature 
GEORGE MORLAND 


“‘The chapters on side-lines, together with one on ltry and 
another that contains some excellent advice on marketing, are all 
stimulating.”—The Saturday Review. 


“This is a valuable vade mecum for the smallholder.”—The 
Smallholder. 


Cloth, Gilt. 10s. 6d. net 


Umbria Santa 
CORRADO RICCI 


“I TRANSLATED from the Italian by Helen Stewart. The 
Umbrian landscape, its painters and its saints, are 
Signor Ricci’s themes; they are treated with a deep 
knowledge, freshness, reverence and beauty. With 55 
illustrations in half-tone. Cloth, gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 


Beethoven: The Man 
ANDRE DE HEVESY 


“| TRANSLATED by F. S. Flint. The emotional com- 
plexity of Beethoven’s life, no less than the greatness 
of his music, provides exactly the material for an 
intimate biography of this kind. With eleven illustra- 
tions in half-tone. Cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sussex Pilgrimages 
R. THURSTON HOPKINS 


“| autHoR of ‘“‘ The Kipling Country,” ‘‘ Thomas 
Hardy’s Dorset,’’ ‘* Sussex Landmarks,”’ etc. Mr. 
Thurston Hopkins is the founder of ‘* The Society of 
Sussex Downs:nen.’’ Cloth, gilt. 12s. Gd. net. 


The Deadlock 
V. V. VIERESSAEV 


* TRANSLATED from the Russian by Camilla Coventry 
and Nina Wissotzky. 

** This is easily the most remarkable novel of Russia under the 
Soviet which has yet been published in England. Mr. Vieressaev 
is a novelist of very great merit."—The Daily News. 

“A notable book artistically."—The Birmingham Post. 


Cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 
Papillee 
MARCUS CHEKE 


‘* Not since I read Beardsley’s precious fantasy ‘ Under the Hills ' 
have I discovered a work with so strange a charm.’’—-Beverley Nichols, 
The Sketch. 

** 1 congratulate Mr. Cheke on his pretty impudence, and on having 
done the thing really well."—The New Statesman. 


Cloth, gilt. 5s. net. 


The Devil’s Tower 
OLIVER AINSWORTH 


“ The plot . . . holds us spellbound to the end.”—The Daily Mail. 
** His red villains are real villains. His heroes are real heroes, and 
his Scottish Communist M.P. is a real gem.""—The Evening Standard. 
“It is full of zest, good humour, and common sense, and as a 
mere tale is delightful.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 

“* I cannot give ‘ The Devil's Tower * higher praise than to compare 
it with John Buchan at his best."—The Glasgow Evening Citicen. 


Cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 
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‘subsequently to the figure is a mystery. A few frag- 
ments of the panel came into the hands of the Chel- 
‘sea Library, which generously returned them to the 
church, where they are now embodied in a modern 
window. But St. Osyth is still missing. 

* 


* * 


Two other interesting, if perhaps not very beautiful, 
panels should soon be on view to the public. One is 
large, some five feet by three, composed of scraps of 
thirteenth-century glass mainly, excavated by the Office 
of Works at Bylands Abbey. The glass is sadly cor- 
roded, but enough pattern remains to show the char- 
acteristic grisaille design of the early glaziers. The 
other panel is also the result of the Office of Works’ 
care. It is a head of the Virgin from an Annuncia- 
tion, and it was found buried at Reculvers. Like the 
Bylands scraps it has been plated for preservation, 
though long years in the earth have damaged the glass 
so much that the most careful cleaning has been able 
to effect very little result. 

* * 


One very interesting window which I saw recently 
came from the Herefordshire Hampton Court. It is 
a Descent from the Cross, a signed and dated ex- 
ample of Abraham van Linge’s work. Van Linge 
painted this window for the chapel at Hampton 
Court in 1629, at a time when stained glass 
was still suspect as ‘‘ Popish” in this country. 
Of recent modern windows, Reginald Bell’s delight- 
ful little panel in All Hallows, Barking, near the 
Tower of London, is notable. It is quite small, but it 
reflects the feeling of the old designers and crafts- 
men in a most satisfying way. The subject is the 
Revd. John Walker, a fifteenth-century rector of All 
Hallows, and sometime rector of Holy Trinity, York. 
Mr. Bell has copied the face from a fifteenth-century 
window in that church in which John Walker is re- 
presented as a donor. 


CLIFFORD HOSKEN 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize:—A 
‘Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
-on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘Competition,”” and addressed 
‘to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revirw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not 
disqualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach us 
not later than the Friday following the date of publication. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ Literary Notes’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 260 
ONE CLOSE TO ENGLAND, ONE OFF AFRIC’S COAST, 
Two ISLANDS LIE, WELL KNOWN BY NAME TO MOST; 
AND BOTH ARE SUBJECT TO THE BRITISH CROWN. 


That may necessitate your lying down. 

His touch defiles—so twice-born Brahmins deem. 
This mineral for its colour we esteem. 

Without it, friend, how little man can do! 

A syrup certain housewives yet may brew. 
Light, empty, worthless, unsubstantial stuff. 
One at a time most Christians think enough. 


complying with these Rules will be 


99 


=— 
8. Inflamed with wrath, as his behaviour shows. 
9. Its motto’s ‘‘ Neck or nothing,’? some suppose. 
10. Will steer your vessel o’er the heaving main. 
11. For acting famous, in Napoleon’s reign. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 258 
J am- Jar 
O si O! 1!Christiania, the capital of Norway. 
H edge Hog 
N othi Ng 
B roo M 
R Ose 
thI Rst 
Ga L 
H orac E 4. 


Acrostic No. 258.—The winner is Miss Carter, 51 Queen's 
Gate Gardens, S.W.7, who has chosen as her prize ‘ George Eli: 
and Her Times,’ by Elizabeth Haldane, published by Hodder an 
Stoughton, and reviewed in our columns on February 26. Fiftee, 
other competitors named this book, 31 chose ‘ Second Essays (a 
Literature,’ by Edward Shanks, 16 ‘ The Wives of Henry Vijj’ 
etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Baldersby, A. E. Bendixson, Boskerris, 
Robt. Brown, Basil Bunting, Carlton, Ceyx, J. Chambers, §, 9. 
Davidson, Dodeka, Dolmar, East Sheen, E. K. P., W. E. G 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, Jerboa, H. Jerwood, Kirkton, Join 
Lennie, Lilian, Margaret, Martha, Met, N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, 
Penelope, Peter, Plumbago, Pooh, Quis, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, 
Sisyphus, Stevens, St. M., N. C. Suckling, Hon. R. G. Talbot, 
Trike, Varach, Yendu. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—Barberry, Bordighera, Mrs. J. Butler, 
Coque, H. C. M., lago, Jeff, Jop, Madge, Pound, Rikki, St. Ives, 
Torts, C. J. Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Apacero, Ape, Armadale, Brevis, Ruth 


Carrick, Chailey, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, D. L., Cyril E. Fort, 
G. M. Fowler, H. O., Reginald J. Hope, Lady Diana King, Mrs, 
A. Lole, J. S. McArthur, H. de R. Morgan, Parvus, F. M. Petty, 


Yewden, Zero. 


All others more. 


Acrostic No. 257.—Correct: Lady Mottram, Oakapple. Om 
Licut Wronc: Stucco. 
Mapce, ano Marcaret.—As Sisyphus rightly pointed out, 


Retaliation is better than Retribution, for Light 8 of No. 256, as 
being more immediate. ‘‘ Retribution,” he says, ‘‘ partakes mor 
of the nature of Divine Judgment.’’ (Few so-called synonyms are 
identical in meaning.) 


PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


are a practical investment. 
"THEY possess the sheen of silk, are 


serviceable, smart, economical and cut 
and finished to perfection. In the enormous 
variety of pa:terns available there is some- 
thing to satisfy the most critical of tastes. 


ASK YOUR OUTFITTER | LOOK FOR THE REGIS 
OR STORES TO SHOW | TERED “ LUVISCA"” TAB 
YOU THE NEWEs! ON EVERY GARMENT. 

PATTERNS. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


If any difficulty in obtaining “‘ LUVISCA” Shirts, Pyjamas and Seft 

Collars, write Courtaulds, Ltd. (Dept. 99M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 

London, E.C.1, who will send you name of your nearest retailer and 
descriptive booklet. 
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Pages from the Diary 
(s 


Page One 


Just back after spending the week-end with the 
Stebbings. Old Colonel Croft was there, with a 
new Goliath limousine, of which he is inordinately 
proud. On Sunday afternoon he drove half-a-dozen 
of the party over to Bessington Dene. Doris and I 
started about five minutes behind them. ’Fraid the 
old boy was a goodish bit peeved when we dashed 
past him in great form half-way up Stopmount Hill 
—and still more so when he arrived and found we’d 
been waiting for him nearly twenty minutes! 
Everyone to his taste, of course, but I wouldn’t 
swap an Austin Twelve for all the Goliaths in 
motordom. 


AUSTIN TWELVE models from £275 at Works 
AUSTIN TWENTY - - from £450 
“SEVEN” - - » £145 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR Co., Ltd., 


LONGBRIDGE % 88 BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1 
(near Marble Arch) 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
where you are cordially invited to inspect a comprehensive range of Austin Cars. 


Models from £145 to £650 


Payments from under £4 per month. 
Full Particulars of our Special 
* Austin” Self-financed deferred 
payment terms forwarded upon 


request. 


London Service Works, Lodge Place, Opposite ‘‘ Lord’s” 
Branches: Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, Wrotham. 
Birmingham: (George Heath Ltd.) 
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MOTORING 
PRESERVING RURAL ENGLAND 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


RINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT, at the 
Pee hundred and fiftieth anniversary banquet of 

the Coachmakers’ and Harness Makers’ Com- 
pany, appealed to the motorists for the preservation 
of the beauties of the English countryside. He re- 
marked that the beautiés of the countryside are being 
brought within the reach of vast multitudes, yet a 
number of causes are combining to impair these beau- 
ties. The Council for the Protection of Rural Eng- 
land had been formed, with the object of protecting 
rural scenery from disfigurement and injury. One of 
the joys of the countryside, he continued, was the 
old-fashioned inn with its inviting sign-board; but 
the motorist demands more frequent supplies than 
did the traveller on foot or in a carriage. To-day, 
therefore, the country inn is supplemented by gar- 
ages, repair-shops and petrol stations, all of which 
are necessary adjuncts to the motor industry and 
to those who benefit by it. ‘‘ But is it necessary that 
these buildings and appliances which cater for the 
wants of the motorist should be distinguished by such 
conspicuous designs and such glaring colours, which 
seem so strangely out of place amid the beautiful 
surroundings in which they are set? ’’ asked Prince 
Arthur, and all men of taste agree with him. 

* 
* 


Next November, the World Motor Transport Con- 
gress is to be held in London under the auspices of 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. 
This will be the first congress of its kind to take place 
in any European country, the three previous gather- 
ings having been held in the United States. In 
future the venue of this important Congress is to 
change year by year. Nevertheless, as there will be 
many foreign visitors attending to discuss (among 
other matters) roads and the preservation of their 
beauty as well as modern improvements, this country, 
as the hosts, should show a good example in this 
respect. 
roads to show the delegates to the Congress, but 
few of them can be termed picturesque. The beauties 
of older thoroughfares should therefore be preserved, 
so as to encourage visitors to come again to explore 
them more thoroughly than they will be able to in 
that rather dreary month of fog and rain which will 
see this international gathering. 

* 
* * 


Motorists who use the Great North Road in the 


Newark-on-Trent district will be glad to learn that 
the notorious level-crossing of the London and North 
Eastern Railway at Muskham, near Newark-on- 
Trent, is shortly to be abolished. An agreement has 
been reached whereby the crossing will be bridged, 
and it is hoped that work on this operation will be 
begun this summer. So busy is this crossing, from 
a railway point of view, that it is no uncommon sight, 
particularly at holiday times, to see a long queue of 
cars held up for a considerable time in either direc- 
tion while trains pass. When the bridge is built this 
irksome delay will be eradicated. Another level-cross- 
ing at Sutton-on-Trent also requires the same treat- 
ment, namely, bridging, but there appears to be con- 
siderable local opposition to this course, and Parlia- 
mentary sanction will have to be obtained. It is to 
be hoped that a bridge will be built here in due course, 
and better arrangements made for the safety and con- 
venience of the road-users in this district. The 
Kingston-on-Thames by-pass road, I understand, will 
have its long-waited-for bridge completed this month, 
and the whole road will be thrown open to the public 
use on April 1, or thereabouts. 


We shall have a number of new arterial 


Our 11 H.P. engine 
actually develops 
over 25 B.H.P. while 


our 12/28 H.P. 
engine actually de- 
velops over 30 B.H.P. 


It will be seen therefore that 
our engines compare more than 
favourably with engines of con- 
siderably larger capacity, and 
this is one of the many reasons 
for the continually increasing 
popularity of Clyno Cars. 


This amazing efficiency of all 
Clyno Car engines means phe- 
nomenally low petrol and oil 
consumption, magnificent road 
performance under all condi- 
tions, ample power for every 
emergency. 


CARS 


PRICES FROM 


£160 
£250 


All Models fitted with 4-wheel 
brakes 


Send to Wolverhampton for 
Clyno Catalogue and copy o 
* The Great Highway.” 


Rootes Limited, Devonshire 
House, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Lookers Ltd., 5-35 Hardman 
Street, Deansgate, Manchester 


THE CLYNO ENGINEERING Co. (1922) Ltd, 
WOLVERHAMPTON 51 
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FRONT WHEEL BRAKES 


ARE NOW A STANDARD FITTING 
ON ALL 9/20 H.P. HUMBER MODELS 


iad provision for driving security becomes more 
urgently desirable with the constant increase of 
trafic. Your own and others’ safety depend upon con- 
trol, and the greater the mechanical efficiency of your car 
the greater will be your confidence at the wheel. The 
Humber 9/20 H.P. models besides comfort and running 
economy will give youa wider margin of safety on the road. 


THE HUMBER RANGE INCLUDES: 


9/20 H.P. 2/3-Seater with Dickey Sea 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Tourer . 
g/20 H.P. 4-Seater Saloon . 
20/55 H.P. 6-Cyl. 5-Seater Tourer 
20/55 H.P. 6-Cyl. 5-Seater Saloon : 
20/55 H.P. 6-Cyl. 5/7-Seater Landaulette 
20/55 H.P. 6-Cyl. 5/7-Seater Saloon Limou- 
sine on long wheel-base chassis 


Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


bed. The entire mechanism forms a unit with the front axle. 


MODELS ARE AVAILABLE 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


— 


pton for | : 9/20 H.P. 4Seater Tourer 


/ copy of ik with Front Wheel Brakes 

J HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY. 

LONDON: : 

West End Showrooms : 94 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


Export Branch Office : ove oes ae ove 32 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C.1. 
Repair Works and Service Depot: ... .. CANTERBURY ROAD, KILBURN, N.W.6 


) Ltd, 


c.c, 


| | 
| 
| | 
| £267 7 0 : 
£267 7 0 : 
: £322 7 0 
| £725 0 0 : 
| £940 0 0 
i £940 0 0 : 
i . £1,050 : 
"The Front Wheel Brakes are of the interne! enclosed type, 
operated by means of levers and cams located above the axle .; : 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


r ‘HE part played by Senatore Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraphy in modern civilization is so 
well known that it must have come as a shock 

to many people to read in the Press this week of the 
troubles and difficulties of the Marconi Company. To 
shareholders and those cognizant of the progress 
of the Company the recent report was not a sur- 
prise : for some time it had been known that a drastic 
scheme of financial re-organization was necessary. 
Unfortunately, however, the difficulty of the present 
situation is augmented by the fact that there are two 
distinct schools of thought as regards the procedure 
to be adopted. On the one hand we have the re- 
commendations of the directors, and on the other 
that of the English Shareholders’ Committee. The 
directors’ proposal entails writing down the nominal 
value of the ordinary shares from £1 to 10s. and 
utilizing the 1os. for Ordinary share thus cancelled, 
and the balance of the General Reserve Account, in 
writing down the assets in the balance sheet ty what 
they deem is a correct figure. Further, they propose 
to invite five gentlemen to join the Board in place of 
five existing directors who have expressed their wil- 
lingness to resign. The Shareholders’ Committee 
do not agree with this policy, and have issued a letter 
dealing with the mistakes of the past. From a care- 
ful perusal of both schemes it appears that share- 
holders would be well advised to give their entire 
support to the proposals of their directors. These 
proposals should lead to the Company becoming 
dividend paying in the reasonably near future, and 
should re-establish it on the road to the success which 
it merits. 


ARGENTINE RAILS 


About a month ago I drew attention in these notes 
to the possibility of Argentine Railways. Since then 
there has been an increased demand for the junior 
stocks of the four leading lines, the Southern, the 
Western, the Pacific, and particularly, the Central 
Argentine. During the last week there has been a 
slight set-back in prices, but this must be construed 
as a temporary reaction after the recent advance. 
Naturally these stocks savour of the speculative in- 
vestment, but as such at present prices they still ap- 
pear attractive. 


UNDERGROUNDS 


I have frequently referred to the £1 Ordinary 
shares of the Underground Electric Railway Com- 
pany, a purchase of which I have on several occa- 
sions advocated at a price considerably lower than 
that now ruling. A dividend of 14% has been de- 
clared on these Ordinary shares in respect of the 
year 1926, and the price has risen to nearly 16s. 
Obviously this price is not based on past achieve- 
ments, but rather on future possibilities. In this 
connexion it is of particular interest to note that 
there are outstanding £6,330,000 6% tax-free income 
bonds. These Income Bonds have in the past proved 
a heavy incubus to the Company. Not merely are 
they tax free, but holders have also possessed the 
right to receive their dividends in dollars, which 
option has been freely exercised at considerable cost 
to the Company while the dollar value of sterling was 
under parity. The Company possessed the right to 


redeem these Bonds at six months’ notice, and th 
recent improvement in the price of the Undergroung 
shares is attributable to the fact that it is anticipates 
that this option will be exercised in the current year. 
The actual form of the issue that will be made jp 
place of these Bonds is not yet known, but rumoy; 
has it that it will take the form of a 6% debenture. 
If the Company is able to carry through an opera. 
tion on this basis, the saving per annum will amount 
to £94,950, which would yield approximately an ag. 
ditional £1 17s. 6d.% on the Ordinary capital. 


JOHN G. MURDOCH 


An issue of interest will be made in the middle of 
next week. John G. Murdoch and Company, Ltd, 
will offer for public subscription 417,500 Ordinary 
shares of £1 each at 24s. This Company, by e. 
tremely conservative management during a long period 
of years, has built up a large business in the many. 
facture, and wholesale and retail distribution, of 
gramophones, pianos, and musical goods of all kinds, 
The business carried on by the Company was formed 
in 1863 and has grown steadily during the past sixty 
years. When the prospectus is published it will be 
seen that the profits of the Company have been 
gradually expanding, and that these Ordinary shares 
should receive very satisfactory dividends. 


INVESTMENTS 


If asked to compile a list of the 100 best investments 
it is hardly likely that the list of any two financial 
authorities would agree. At the same time the general 
consensus of opinion must be that the British, Foreign 
and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., in their seventeenth 
annual volume, entitled, ‘ The 100 Best Investments,’ 
have made a sound selection. This book certainly 
deserves a place among the reference books of those 
who like to take an intelligent interest in their Stock 
Exchange transactions. 


BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 


It does not often happen that the Chairman of a 
new company is in a position at its statutory meeting 
to unfold a tale of progress such as that contained 
in the speech of the Chairman of the British Cement 
Products and Finance Company, Ltd., this week. 
Cement companies must not be judged as a whole, 
for while many may be prosperous, others are not in 
so enviable a position. Management and up-to-date 
plant play a large part. The British Cement Products 
and Finance Co., Ltd., appreciate this fact, and the 
companies in which they interest themselves should 
reflect it in the results they attain. 


SHELLS 
_ Although interest in the oil share market has for 
the moment abated, there has been some quiet buying 
of Shells going on. It must be remembered that 
when other oil shares were advancing rapidly, Shells 
moved within comparatively narrow limits. 
present buying comes from those who should be well 
versed in the position of the Company, and although 
no sensational rise should be expected in the near 
future, the chares possess such great possibilities that 
they appear an attractive investment despite the small- 
ness of the present yield. 

Taurus 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found reports of the 
proceedings at the meetings of Courtaulds, Ltd., and 
Anglo-Nigerian Tin Mines. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
ndon: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Total Funds Exceed £32,520,000. Total Inoome Exceeds £9,960, 000 


Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meeting 
Company Meeting 


COURTAULDS, LTD. 


POSITION OF ARTIFICIAL SILK INDUSTRY 


BRIGHTER FEATURES 


CAUSES FOR IMPROVING SALES 


ARRANGEMENT WITH THE SNIA COMPANY 


WIDER SPHERE OF OPERATIONS 


The FourTEENTH Orpinary GeNERAL MEETING of the Ordinary 
shareholders of Courtaulds, Limited, was held on March 8 at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Samuel Courtauld (the chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. Kettle) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, who was received with cheers, said :—Ladies 
and gentlemen,—I now submit to the meeting that the directors’ 

and the balance-sheet circulated among the Ordinary 

shareholders be taken as read. (Agreed.) That being so 1 will 
move: ‘‘ That the report of the directors dated February 18, 
1927, and the balance-sheet of December 31, 1926, now submitted, 
be, and the same are, hereby received and adopted, and that a 
final dividend on the Ordinary shares for the year ended 
December 31, 1926, of 3s. 3d. per share, free of income-tax, be 
declared and paid.’’ 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


I will tell you’ what I can about the events of the year. 

The year 1926 was a very difficult year for your directors. 
Various events, of which the coal strike was by far the most 
damaging, combined to reverse a promising start and bring 
about a serious falling off in the year’s business, and they 
présentéd us with many fresh problems to solve. 

Our’ weaving department showed considerable strength under 
the trial. Sales fell away in the autumn, but not so seriously 
as might have been expected, and this, I think, was largely due 
toa bold policy of manufacturing for stock, and thereby being 
in a position to deal with the hand-to-mouth purchases which 
were all that the market was calling for. Towards the end of 
the year, however, our stock grew too heavy, and, although 
sales are beginning to improve, we are still restricting output 
with the object of reducing it. 

The English artificial silk year also started in a promising 
way. We knew, of course, that the production of yarn was 
increasing everywhere, but we hoped that moderate reductions 
in price would stimulate consumption to absorb the bigger 
output, as had repeatedly happened in the past. The coal 
strike put an end to these hopes. The reduction in price which 
we made in June resulted in no increase in consumption— 
indeed, by that time we no longer expected this—but what it 
undoubtedly did was to save for us a large volume of existing 
business which otherwise would have gone elsewhere. And I 
think we may give the artificial silk duty some credit for helping 
Us to maintain our position. (Hear, hear.) 


Errecr or CHANGE IN FASHION. 


The censumption of artificial silk in England and the greater 
part of Europe has also been adversely affected by a change 
in fashion, which at the moment does not favour highly lustrous 
materials. And here, I suspect, the English silk duties are 
partly responsible. France, as you all know, sets the world’s 
fashions in dress and dress materials. England was France’s 
Most important market for these productions, and France has 

clever enough to create certain fashions, which are copied 
everywhere, dispensing largely with artificial silk, and to this 
€xtent avoiding our duties. Of course, many classes of fabric, 
such as underwear, linings, furnishing fabrics, and others, are 
not seriously affected, and this is true of much of our export 
trade. And I do not suppose that fashion will continue of the 
same mind for ever. 

Under these handicaps, and in spite of some restrictions of 


MR. SAMUEL COURTAULD’S SPEECH 


Before asking the deputy-chairman to second the resolution, | 


production, it is not surprising that we have accumulated large 
stocks of yarn. Since the end of the year, I am pleased to say, 
the volume of business has been slowly but steadily growing, 
and this fact, coupled with some evidence of more stability 
in the world price of artificial silk, permits us to think that 
we are past the worst, although we cannot yet say that demand 
is strong enough to swallow the large stocks which are lying 
about all over the world, and at the same time to absorb the 
increased output which producers have it in their power to put 
upon the market. And we must remember that the loss of 
purchasing power resulting from the coal strike in this country 
has not yet been felt to its ultimate extent. 

Our Wolverhampton factory was practically completed during 
the summer, but the state of business did not warrant us in 
starting more of the plant than was necessary for the building- 
up of the organization ; and here there is a very large power of 
production which we are ready to bring in at any moment. 


Factories ABROAD. 


The factory at Cornwall, Ontario, has been running at full 
capacity since the summer, and is selling its output. We are 
particularly pleased with the way in which our constructional 
and operating staffs have surmounted climatic difficulties, and 
are producing an article second to none in quality. (Cheers.) 

Both the factory belonging to Glanzstoff-Courtaulds at Cologne 
and the one at Calais are well advanced, and will be in a 
position to start before many months. But while Germany is 
about the only country whose artificial silk trade is really busy, 
deflation has brought about a very depressed condition in the 
French industry, and circumstances have yet to show how big 
an initial output it will be advisable to provide for at Calais. 


Tue AGREEMENT. 


Before I leave my review of past events, I must refer to the 
arrangement which we have made with the Snia Company, 
although it actually took place after the end of the financial 
year. We announced on January 27 that we and the Glanzstoff 
Company had concluded a joint agreement with the Snia Com- 
pany with the object of promoting technical and commercial 
collaboration. It is also generally known that we have made 
a substantial investment in Snia shares, and that we have a 
representative on their board. It would not be desirable for 
me to go further into the details of the arrangement, and the 
broad objects are clearly outlined by the words “ technical and 
commercial collaboration.” The agreement with these two 
companies represents the furthest step—apart from our American 
interests—which we have yet taken in the way of international 
commitments and international alliances. The opportunity to 
make it presented itself at a time when the advantages of such 
a development of policy were peculiarly manifest; naturally we 
gave the matter much anxious consideration, but I do not think 
that any, director doubts that the decision arrived at is to the 
lasting interest of this company. And if markets to-day are 
feeling a little more confidence in the stability of artificial silk 
prices, I think it may be partly due to the knowledge of the 
arrangement which we have jointly made. (Hear, hear.) 


AMERICAN TEXTILE TRADE. 


Turning now to the United States, I have to relate that 
1926 was also a disappointing year for the industry in that 
country. Although competition from Europe was becoming 
more active, there was nothing in this to cause much anxiety 
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as to the outlook, and the year opened well. Nevertheless, by 
midsummer the American textile trade—which includes the 
manufacturers of every kind who buy artificial silk—was in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. Various explanations are given 
for this. Broadly, to me the position seems to be that the 
rapid expansion in manufacturing capacity which has taken 
place during the last few years in the United States happened 
te coincide with a striking change in the nature of women’s 
d@vess, and that the inevitable result—overproduction all round— 
at last became manifest. 

The change I speak of lies, of course, in the fact that women 
wear so much less in the way of clothes than they did a few 
years ago—(Laughter)—and in the United States this change 
has gone through all classes. Cotton is the fibre principally 
used for clothing in that country, and I believe that the decrease 
per head in the weight consumed is remarkable. This in itself 
might not appear to concern our industry, especially as artificial 
silk is principally used in light-weight garments, hosiery, under- 
wear, etc. But following on, and no doubt largely on account 
of, the overproduction referred to, prices of raw materials were 
falling heavily, and artificial silk was inevitably affected by the 
depression ; for the buyers of our material are in the main the 
very same people who were in difficulties with their silk and 
cotton, and all of them are engaged in similar lines of busi- 
ness. It is not surprising, therefore, that the sales of the 
Viscose Company fell off, stocks piled up, and prices had to be 
reduced. Seeing, however, that the American artificial silk 
industry was faced with increasing competition from fresh 
sources, in addition to the troubles common to the rest of the 
textile trade, I think it is satisfactory to find that the fall in 
the price of our commodity was no greater than the fall in 
real silk and cotton yarns. 

In that market, as in England, we now seem to be past the 
worst; the prices of artificial silk appear to be stable, or even 
tending to rise, and the American Viscose Corporation reports 
that sales are improving and stocks falling. And it is not un- 
reasonable to expect the textile trade of the United States to 
recover sooner or later, for, with the exception of agriculture, 
it is the only important trade which is not booming. 


IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK. 


In this short review of the business of last year I have 
already touched on present conditions and prospects. I am not 
going to prophesy, but I can add a few considerations which may 
help you to form a view of the immediate outlook. ! have 
told you that the production of artificial silk has bees increasing 
everywhere, and even if there is a pause in actual output at 
this moment, the power of production is still growing rapidly. 
And as consumption fell off in most of the big markets during 
1926, stocks of yarn are still very large. 

I have also told you that sales are improving in England 
and America, and the same is true of many manufacturing 
countries, France being the notable exception. ‘ 

England, of course, has seen the end of the coal strike, but 
I think the wider causes for the improvement are two. First, 
the feeling seems to be gaining ground pretty generally that 
prices of ordinary artificial silk yarns are not going lower at 
present. It is impossible to say for certain that this is so, but 
I think it is likely to prove true if artificial silk makers realize 
the position. Buyers do not want lower prices to-day. 
What they need above all things is stability. The yarns 
are cheap enough; what the manufacturer who uses them 
must have is a reasonable certainty that, if he places contracts 
and makes a forward programme, he will not find the ground 
cut from under his feet by lower quotations before he is half- 
way through it. (Hear, hear.) Fortunately there is a good deal 
of evidence that producers of our commodity in wildly different 
quarters have been coming to realize the truth of this. 


New Price-Levev. 


A second cause for improving sales may probably be found in 
the fact that the disturbances caused by the substantial reduc- 
tions in prices made last year—varying from 15 per cent. to 
25 per cent. in important markets—are beginning to subside, 
and that, now that the unfortunate events of 1926 are receding 
into the background, the new price-level is opening a wider 
field to the use of artificial silk, and the expected stimulus to 
consumption is at last beginning to be felt. (Hear, hear.) 

I said just now that the yarns are cheap enough, I mean by 
this that, in my opinion, artificial silk to-day appears to offer 
better value than any other fibre on the market, when the 
service it gives is compared with the price paid for it. The price 
of first-grade viscose silk to-day is only about 15 per cent. to 
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20 per cent. of that of natural silk; it is 25 per cent. cheaper 
than worsted yarn of similar counts, and only about 33 per cent. 
higher than mercerized cotton. And it is interesting to note that 
while the prices of these other yarns stand at anything from 
30 per cent. to 90 per cent. above pre-war level, viscose silk 
is actually offered to-day at a lower price than in 1914. These 
comparisons take no account of the Excise duty on artificial 
silk, which is a new tax on the English consumer and is in 
no sense a charge imposed by the manufacturer. And _ this 


tax does not apply to any business for export. 


_ 12 March igp 


Costs. 


Another consideration which should work in the direction 
of stability in prices arises from the fact that they are no, 
down to a competitive level, and that there is very little to 4 
hoped for in the direction of further reduction of working cog, 
which are pretty near low-water mark. Any further substang,j 
reductions in selling prices, which are quite unnecessary—at an 
rate for some time to come—while bearing heavily upon «4. 
whole industry, must, I believe, spell ultimate ruin to 
late-comers in the field who are handicapped by small and then. 
fore relatively inefficient units of production, unsuitable pyjl;, 
ings, the fact that their working experience is still to gain, 
slow and costly process (hear, hear)—and that, as their profi, 
will not suffice to build up reserves, they will have to pay {q, 
any real expansion by raising additional capital. 


While I do not expect further substantial economies to , 
effected in working-costs—at any rate with the wage-rates pe. 
vailing in the different countries to-day—lI believe that ney 
methods will be concerned chiefly with improvements in quality 
The future holds considerable promise in this direction; \, 
have already made substantial progress, and are supplying yarns 
of a fineness unknown a few years ago. These yarns, whic) 
are much softer and less brilliant than the old standard artifici 
silk, are of particular interest at the moment in view of to-day 
fashions. 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 


These new departures, added to our policy of widening ou 
base abroad, call for large expenditure, and we have already 
to some extent drawn on our reserve of gilt-edged securities, 
I must call your attention to the fact that, in addition to som 
reduction in our holding of Government stocks, the item 
our balance-sheet of 416,479,339 for investments in and advances 
to artificial silk and allied companies, while not varying much 
in amount as compared with last year, is somewhat changei 
in character. It now includes, on the one hand, considerabk 
sums representing our investments on the Continent, while, 
the other, the investment in the Preferred stock of the American 
Viscose Corporation is reduced. Part of this stock has been 
redeemed by that company. This represents in effect a further 
transference of funds to active industrial use from what was 
practically another gilt-edged reserve. It was, of course, pre 
cisely for this purpose that these reserves were created, but we 
should not like to see them reduced too quickly, since we are 
still growing. This is the underlying justification—if — 
needed—for our having added £750,000 to general reserve 
the year’s profits, and it is the main inspiration of a policy 
which I trust we shall be able to maintain in the future. The 
transference of £1,250,000 to general reserve from the special 
reserves for taxation is merely an accounting entry. It in nm 
sense represents a profit, but it means that this sum, which was 
previously earmarked as part of reserves for income-tax for 
which we might have been ultimately liable under the three 
years’ average system, is no longer wanted for this purpost, 
and is therefore available for general reserve. 

I would like to draw your attention to one or two other points 
in the balance-sheet. 


You may ask why the second item on the left-hand side—- 
45,326,976 for creditors, etc.—is larger than 12 months ago, 
although £1,250,000 has been taken out of it and put to genera 
reserve. The reason is that it includes a large figure representing 
liabilities in connexion with our programmes on the Continent. 
This figure is largely offset by the last item on the opposite 
side—cash at bankers, etc.—which is over £1,000,000 more than 


‘last year, and provides for meeting such liabilities as they fall 


due. 

You will notice that ‘‘ Properties, plant, etc.,’’ have increased 
by over £800,000. This is mainly due to the completion and 
equipment of the Wolverhampton factory, and to a lesser extent 
to extensions at two of the textile factories in Essex and 
Lancashire. 

Stock-in-trade is up by nearly £700,000 on account of the 
large accumulation of yarn and goods previously referred to. 


I have already dealt with the investments, so I do not think 
there is anything more to say about the balance-sheet. 


ADVERSE Factors. 


I have now told you as much as I can about the general 
position, but I must ask you to remember, in forming a picture 
of it, that its adverse factors—such as decreased purchasing 
power of the public, increasing power of production every- 
where, and large stocks—are actually in existence, while the 
brighter spots which I have indicated are still mainly in the 
nature of hopeful expectations. I think, however, that it is not 
too much to hope that the downward curve of 1926 is now 
being arrested. 


Before finishing | must again offer our thanks to all our 
staff for the arduous work which they have done during a very 
difficult period. (Cheers.) 

I will now ask the deputy-chairman, Mr. Stanley Bourne, ‘ 
second the resolution which I have moved. 
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Mr. Stanley Bourne.—I have much pleasure in seconding 


the resolution. 
The Chairman.—Before putting the resolution to the meeting, 
| shall be pleased to answer any questions to the best of my 


SHAREHOLDERS’ QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Booth.—Mr. Chairman, I am sure we have all listened 
with much appreciation to your able and lucid speech. I should 
like to congratulate you, sir, and the board on the satisfactory 
results of the past year, which, as we all know, was a most 

i . There is one question that I should like to ask you, 
sir, and that is this: In view of the various rumours that have 

in the Press, can you inform the meeting if any agree- 
ment or working arrangement exists between this company 
and the Nuera Company? 

The Chairman.—I will take a note of that, sir. 
any other questions? 

Sir Robert Lynn, M.P.—Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
ask whether there is any further information you can give us 
with regard to the American Corporation? And, in doing so, 
| should like to join with my fellow-shareholders in congratulat- 
ing the directors on the way they have managed this huge 
concern in a very troublous and very difficult time. As you 
have said, sir, in your address, you have gone through rough 
weather; you have seen some hopes disappear altogether and 
others struggling with a heavy sea; but, fortunately, Courtaulds 
seem to be very seaworthy, and the captainship of yourself and 
your directors will, I am sure, bring forth the gratitude of the 
shareholders. (Cheers.) There is just one other point I should 
like to make, if I may. Sometimes we are told that private enter- 
prise is dead in this country. Well, I should say that the history 
of Courtaulds is the best answer that can be given to that. I 
know that the directors are popular, sir, but if you want to 
be more popular I think I can indicate a speech in one sentence 
that would add to your popviarity. It would be something 
like this: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, we hope during the present 
year to give you a considerable bonus in addition.”” (Laughter 
and cheers.) You can see, Mr. Chairman, that the shareholders 
agree with me, and as you have an appreciative audience and 
an expectant one before you I will not stand between you and 
them in case you want to make such a statement. (Renewed 


laughter.) 


Are there 


Tue Repuction 1n DiIvIDEND. 


Mr. Morris.—There is one question I should just like to ask 
you, sir; but before pa it I should like to congratulate 
you on the success of the business. This business is run, I 
believe, as a model to every other business in the world as 
regards its business, but from the point of view of the share- 
holders and their dividend I cannot congratulate you so much, 
sir. I have to find fault with you for reducing our dividend 
during this last 12 months—(A Voice: ‘‘ Why?’’)—because I, 
personally, on studying the figures of the balance-sheet and 
everything put before us, and after listening to your address, 
really cannot see any justification whatever for reducing the 
dividend. (Hear, hear.) The balance-sheet shows greater assets 
in every direction—bigger buildings and property, more cash 
in hand—{A Voice: ‘‘ Smaller profits ’”}—and a bigger reserve— 
42,000,000 having been added to it. I am afraid, sir, I did not 
quite follow your explanation as to the creditors, six months’ 
preference dividend, and special reserve—why in the face of 
taking £1,250,000 from that it is still bigger this year. It 
rather seems to me as if you had taken away 41,250,000 with 
one hand and put back £1,750,000 with the other. I think you 
said, sir, that it was in reference to liabilities on the Continent. 
Well, if that is so, surely those liabilities are prospective liabili- 
tes, not liabilities already incurred. If they were liabilities 
already incurred, then there should be something on the other 
side against them, but I see nothing on the other side to balance 
it. Perhaps you could make this a little bit clearer. 


You mentioned, sir, that what manufacturers required was 
not lower prices but stability. Well, I think if you took that 
word and applied it to our dividend we should be very pleased. 
(Laughter and cheers.) We know that Courtaulds are the most 
conservative people in the world in what they divide in dividend. 
You told us last year the American Company was also a most 
conservatively managed business. Surely in the face of such 
very great conservatism it should not be necessary at the first 
breath of adversity to reduce the dividend by 1} per cent. as 
an interim—{A Voice: “‘ 2} per cent.’’)—1} per cent. interim to 
Start with, which had an altogether exaggerated effect both on 
the shares and on the minds of those who hold the shares, and 
also it was a very great blow to the textile industry as a 
whole, because it shook confidence in all textile shares and 
companies. We have to wait so long to get the dividend raised 
that when it is raised to 25 per cent., sir, we expect you to keep 
it there. (Laughter.) I noticed some time back, when I was 
roaming about Gloucestershire, that you have put up a very 
nice sanatorium somewhere near Cheltenham, and I should 
like to ask, sir, if we are going to get these shocks, if that 


to answer those which have been put. 
the Nuera Company. There have been certain rumours about 
the connexion between Courtaulds and the Nuera Company. 
Well, we are not linked up with the Nuera Company in any way. 
Both companies are now investigating a new process, under an 
option in which the Nuera has a minor share, and there is no 
other point of contact between us. As regards this new process, 
all I can say is that it is one of many which we have investi- 
gated. Naturally we are continually following up fresh dis- 
coveries, inventions, and developments. 
out to be of practical use; more often they do not. 


hope, sir, is that you will now keep the dividend at a minimum 
of 223 per cent., and increase it as much as possible. 
hear.) 


(Hear, 


COURTAULDS AND THE NUERA COMPANY 


The Chairman.—If there are no more questions I will try 
Mr. Booth asked about 


Sometimes they turn 
It is much 
too soon to say whether this particular piece of experimental 
work will be a success or not, and if we had been the only 
people interested I do not think you would have heard anything 
about it. We should certainly not have mentioned intentionally 
any such experiment at such an early stage. That is the only 
connexion we have with the Nuera Company—in investigating 
this process. 

Then Sir Robert Lynn asked if we could give some more 
information about the American Company. Well, I cannot give 
any more information than you have had in the past about the 
exact ties which bind us to the American Company. I can 
tell you that the American Company is still progressing; that 
they have a large factory on the point of completion, which 
will be ready to put into use this year, and which I hope will 
be needed. The American Viscose Corporation still hold the 
biggest position in the American artificial textile trade, and, as 
I have told you, their prospects are improving. I can also tell 
you that the falling off in the business of the American Company 
during last year was nothing like so serious as it was in 
England, which had a coal strike, but I really cannot give you 
any further details as to the exact relations between Courtaulds 
and that company. I do not think it would be at all advisable. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Reasons For Lower Divipenp. 


Then Mr. Morris asked several questions. He comments on 
the reduction of the dividend, which he thinks is rather exces- 
sive; but I should like to point out that the year’s earnings 
were reduced by 25 per cent., and the dividend was only 
reduced from 25 per cent. to 22} per cent., which is a reduction 
of only one-tenth of the dividend. (Cheers.) I tried to explain 
why we thought it necessary to put £750,000 to reserve; it is 
not £2,000,000, but £750,000. As I previously said, the other 
41,250,000 is not an addition to reserve, but simply a trans- 
ference from one reserve to another. The money was always 
there and always available. 1 tried to tell you that we had 
actually been reducing our stock of gilt-edged securities quite 
considerably, and that is a thing which we cannot allow to go 
too far. We have taken out of gilt-edged securities more than 
we have put in this year, and, although the total of our assets 
may have increased, the total of our liquid resources or gilt- 
edged securities which are available for further developments is 
not increased; it is reduced. 

Then he asked a question regarding the large figure for 
creditors, and so on. That is not an asset in any case; it is 
a liability. The reason why it is so big, in spite of our having 
taken »250,000 from it, is that we are committed to a 
great deal of expenditure on the Continent. There is an offset 
on the other side of the balance-sheet in the extra sum included 
in the cash at bankers, which is some £1,000,000 more than it 
was last year, and is designed to meet these other liabilities as 
they fall due, which they are doing all the time. I do not think 
I have any@ing more to say, and I will now put the resolution 
to the meeting. 

The resolution was carried nem con. 

Mr. S. A. Courtauld.—I have to move :—‘‘ That Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld be, and he is hereby, re-elected a director of the com- 
pany.”’’ (Cheers.) 

Sir Thomas P. Latham, Bt.—I have pleasure in seconding that 
resolution. 

The motion was unanimously approved. 

The CuatrmaN.—Thank you very much, gentlemen. I now 
move: ‘* That Mr. Stanley Bourne be, and he is hereby, re- 
elected a director of the company.”’ 

Mr. G. J. Bell_—I have much pleasure in seconding that 
resolution. 

The motion was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Stanley Bourne.—Thank you very much, ladies and 
gentlemen. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Walter Griffith—I now move: ‘‘ That Messrs. W. 
Elles-Hill and Co. and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. be, 
and they are hereby, re-elected joint auditors of the company for 


will be available to any shareholder. (Laughter.) All I can 


the year ending 1927." 
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CONFIDENCE IN THE Boarp. 


Mr. I. B. Davidson.—Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
I have very much pleasure in seconding that resolution, and, if 
you will grant me just one moment to make one or two remarks 
-supplementary to what we have heard from those other very satisfied 
shareholders, I shall be very pleased. The shareholders gathered 
here will realize that it is very different from the meeting in 
1914. A good many of you were doubtless there at our second 
or third meeting, when a few people rambled in, heard a few 
statements and rambled out again, and that was the finish. 
‘To-day we have assumed a size and value second to none in the 
textile industry of the world. (Hear, hear.) 


If I might presume to refer to just one item which was so 
very unpleasant to us all, especially to those who rushed at it and 
did not consider, I would mention the night of the celebrated 
drop of the threepenny-bit. Nobody liked that; it is not human 
nature; everybody wants to see sixpence extra, and not a drop 
of a threepenny-bit. Ladies and gentlemen, I-do submit to you 
that, if we are going to continue—and we are—to have this 
blind confidence, for it is nothing else, this extraordinary con- 
fidence that we have had for many years in those gentlemen 
who guide the destinies of this company, we have got to be 
‘satisfied that, if they think they are right in taking threepence 
off, they are doing it just as much for our benefit as they are 
for their own, and for the benefit of the company. (Hear, hear.) 


What have they done? They have produced, I say without 
‘hesitation, a balance-sheet that must have surprised you when it 
came out. The market did not expect 224 per cent. A good 
many people said that they would be satisfied with 20 per 
cent., and some of the pessimists dropped below that, but the 
directors did not; they have given us a dividend this year which, 
when ‘we compare it with the distributions made by the rest of 
‘the textile world, is certainly extraordinary. (Hear, hear.) 


I should like to wind up by making two statements; they are 
absolute facts. We have two great assets which make up the 
great property and goodwill of this company. So far as artificial 
silk is concerned, we have undoubtedly the finest product in the 
world. (Hear, hear.) I am not in the textile trade and I know 
mothing about it personally. I rely on information which I 
obtain from various people whom I meet, some of whom are 
connected with the textile trade. They tell me that Courtaulds 
stand supreme where artificial silk is concerned. So long as we 
have got that article, and so long as we have got this body of 
men to guide the destinies of our company, I am sure we need 
have no hesitation in always giving them our utmost confidence. 
Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


oF THANKS. 


Mr. Griffith.—Ladies and gentlemen, this meeting gives the 
shareholders an opportunity of expressing their thanks to, and 


appreciation of, the chairman and directors for this splendid | 


balance-sheet, which reflects the continued progress of the com- 
pany’s business. When we read between the lines we realize 
that there is something in it which is not disclosed by the figures, 
and I think that what is not disclosed is equally important as the 
figures which are actually before us. For instance, the sum 
which is set down for investments in other companies is 
£16,500,000. It is generally understood that that figure could 
quite easily be multiplied by ten. (Laughter and cheers.) 


At any rate, you will all agree that the success which has 
been gained has been caused by the hard work, business acumen, 
and commercial insight which the chairman and the directors 
have devoted to the affairs of this company, and I have very 
much pleasure in moving that the best thanks of the meeting be 
given to them. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Vere H. Smith.—Ladies and gentlemen,—If I may pre- 
sume t6 do so, I should like to second this vote of thanks. I 
‘have’ listened to your speech to-day, sir, and I think that we 
must all have done so, with the greatest interest, and I should 
like to compliment you on the very clear way jn which you 
have put the accounts before us. I should also like to say 
that I was very pleased with the way in which you answered 
questions here to-day. I have attended these meetings for some 
years and on one or two previous occasions I think that if you 
erred at all it was in the direction of not taking the share- 
holders quite enough into your confidence. To-day I think you 
have done everything we could expect. (Hear, hear.) 


Trade secrets cannot be given away, and, as I say, your 
speech was an excellent one. I should like, if the proposer of 
this vote will allow me to do so, to add to the vote of thanks 
to you and the directors an expression of thanks to the officers 
of the company for what has evidently been the excellent work 
which they have done for us during a very difficult year. 
(Cheers.) 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 

The Chairman.—I should like to thank Mr. Griffith and Mr. 
Vere Smith on behalf of the board and the staff of the company 
for their extremely flattering remarks. I should also like to 
thank the shareholders for attending this meeting, which is now 
closed. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


12 March 199 
Company Meeting 


ANGLO-NIGERIAN TIN MINBs 


An EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Anglo-Nigerian Tj, 
Mines, Ltd., was held on March 3 at River Plate House, Fj 
Circus, E.C., to consider a resolution increasing the capital a 
the company. 

Mr. H. G. Latilla (the Chairman), presiding, said : Gentlemen, 
—As stated in the circular, a copy of which has been posted ,, 
all shareholders, this meeting is called to consider an increase jy 
the company’s capital from £100,000 to £250,000. The reason fo, 
this is that we wish to take advantage of an offer which has be, 
made to us to purchase further property. Particulars of tj, 
property are as stated in the circular, aggregating approxi 
3,337 acres of tin-bearing ground, upon which there are 
ore reserves of approximately 4,250 tons, with a certainty of a much) 
larger tonnage being opened up as further development work pro. 
ceeds. The majority of these properties are in the vicinity of 
areas we already own, and can therefore be grouped for work iy 
conjunction therewith. 

For some time past there has been a small production from thes 
properties, but output has been restricted owing to lack of i 
capital. The major portion of the ground ‘is well situated 
regards water, and values throughout, so far as proved by work 
done, are highly satisfactory. We may confidently expect ‘tha 
with the installation of requisite plant and an active 
policy, we shall procure a good monthly output and, as already 
stated, materially add'to the proved ore reserves. 

The purchase price is £125,000, of which £20,000 is payable in 
cash and the balance of £105,000 in shares of the company, to bk 
issued to them at 6s. 8d. per share, that is about the present market 
price, equivalent to 315,000 shares. In view of the proved or 
reserves plus the potential ore on the properties, the purchase pri 
may be regarded as very fair. In addition to the issue of the 
315,000 shares, to which I have just referred, as part of the pur. 
chase consideration, we propose to offer to shareholders the right to 
subscribe for 80,000 shares at par. This would work out at approxi- 
mately one share for each four at present held. The Nigerian Bas 
Metals Corporation, Ltd., which is largely interested in this com. 
pany, will take up at par any of these 80,000 shares which are not 
applied for by shareholders. You will, of course, appreciate that 
in making this issue we are in effect giving a bonus to shareholders. 

We propose to issue warrants for the 10 per cent. dividend 
already declared on Thursday next, and shall hope at the same 
time to offer each shareholder his quota of the new shares. - 

The resolution- was seconded by Mr. Simpson, and carried 
unanimously. 
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AIT 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester 
Established 1864. 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ending 3lst December, 1926 


Reversionary Bonus declared of £2 2s. per cent. 
Total Premium Income for year £7,187,863, being an increase of £104,708 over the 


previous year. 


Total Net Interest received during the year, £1,671,992, being an increase of £193,911 
over the previous year. 


Total Assets at end of the year, $35,958,049, being an increase of $3,197,035 
during the year. 
Total Claims Paid in the year, £3,215,218. The Company has paid £49,415,479, in 


claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1926, amounted to £54,048,250 in 
the Ordinary Branch and £75,753,511 in the Industrial Branch. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £3,218,834, being an increase 
of £89,714 over the esene year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £3,969,029 


being an increase of £14, 
The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 
JAMES S. PROCTOR. 
Chairman 


Yachts for Sale and Charter 


We have been instructed to offer for Sale, and in 
many cases Charter, several of the best known 
British Steam and Motor Yachts afloat, ranging 
from 50 to 1,800 tons. Most of these vessels 
are now in full commission and delivery can 
be arranged at short notice in either British or 
Mediterranean Waters. 


Fullest particulars of all vessels available may be 
obtained from our South of France representative :— 


PETER HAWKER, 


Lou Souleias, Le Trayas, Var., France, 
OR 


YACHT SALES & CHARTERS LTD., 


THE YACHTING MONTHLY OFFICES, : 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, England. 


Telegrams and Cables; ‘‘ FORENAFT, LONDON.” Telephone : GERRARD 3157-8 


1927 
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N°? man lights his pipe with 
greater expectancy or 
confidence, or smokes it with 
greater satisfaction than the 
man who fills it regularly with 
Player’s Navy Mixture. 


Experience has proved to him 
that all smoking has to offer 
in contentment and joy is to 
be obtained from this famous 
tobacco. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY 
MIXTURE 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATE) 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


(a.D. 1885) 


EXAMINATIONS 


NOTICE is hereby given that the next Examination of Candidate 
resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Mancheste, 
Cardiff and Leeds on the following dates :— ; 


Preliminary Examination on May 2 and 3. 
Intermediate Examination on May 4 and 5. 
Final Examination on May 3, 4 and 5. 


Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notic 
to the undersigned on or before March 29, 1927. 


Women are eligible under the Society’s regulations to 
as Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and condition; 
as are applicable to men. 
By Order of the Council, 
A. A. GARRETT, 


Secretary, 
50 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. — 


A Security which does not Depreciat. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
Sik WALTER RALEIGH, famous soldier, 


explorer, and historian as he was, is remem- 
bered chiefly for an act of delicate courtesy. 
Queen Elizabeth, walking along the street, was 
hesitating to venture her dainty footsteps into a 
pool of mud; whereupon Raleigh threw his 
cloak into the mire that his sovereign lady 
might pass over unsullied. This act drew on 
him the attention of the Queen—forerunner of 
many material favours. 
Courtesy we all admire as something gracious 
and charming. True courtesy springs from the 
heart, and does not exhaust itself in picturesque 
acts. There is no truer courtesy than the 
love and interest that prompt us to provide 
adequately for our dear ones. If we do this 
by means of an ENDOWMENT ASSUR- 
ANCE POLICY with 
THE STANDARD. LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


|. we shall reap, like Sir Walter Raleigh, 
material benefit in addition, for we shall have 
an increasing fund of credit and a provision for 
our declining years. 

Write for Booklet ““AE2” io 


he STANDARD | IFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON DUBLIN 
HO CANNON STREET eco 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
PALL MALL sw. 
HEADOFFIKE 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH s 


Nothing in the monthlies competes for completeness and 
up-to-dateness with the editorial ‘‘episodes’”’ in the National 
Review.—The Times, Wednesday, December 1, 1926. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. March, 1927. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 


Defeatism in Downing Street 
By CENTURION 


Prayer Book Revision: The Penitent’s 
Return By Tue Ricut Rev. Bisnor KNOX, D.D. 


Will Common Sense Win? 


By Sirk DUNCAN GREY, LL.D. 


Germany and the Eastern Marches 
By J. H. HARLEY 


The Slaughter of the Innocents 
By Tue Countess BATHURST 


Wenlock Edge By Miss FRANCES PITT 
Rackets By C. B. NOEL 


Mr. McKenna and the Bank of England 


By ARTHUR KITSON 


False Lights on Shakespeare 


By Sir GEORGE GREENWOOD 
African Days By FRANCES INGRAM 


Empire and Life Mrs. TAWSE JOLLIE — 
(M.L.A. Southern Rhodesia) 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Kinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.46 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


RONALD COLMAN in “BEAU GESTE” 
The Incomparable Story of the Foreign Legion, by Major Percival C. Wren 


thersday, Friday and Saturday. March 17, 18 and 19 
BETTY COMPSON, HERBERT RAWLINSON and THOMAS RICKETTS in 
“THE DARLING OF PARIS” 


Mrs. RUDOLPH VALENTINO and CLIVE BROOK in 
“WHEN LOVE GROWS COLD,” etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE. Sloane Square, S.W. 
Telephone : Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 


EVENINGS at 8.30. MATS. THURS. and SAT. at 2.30. 
THE BLUE COMET 


A New Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
(Author of The Farmer’s Wife and Yellow Sands 


Shipping 


March 14, 15 and 16 © 


P ¢ O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 


Passenger and F d Freight Services. 


Under Contract ger Government 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, 


ar PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
E. & S. AFRICA, AU TRALASIA 


Address for all Passenger House, Cock 
Luton, S.W.1; Freight or 123 


Agents, GRAY, co., Leadenhall. Street 


Miscellaneous 


sale prices for cash. 
(Gas Furnace Foundry.) 


YOU MUST HAVE COAL 


Trucks direct from — to Stations anywhere at whole- 
House, Kitchen, Steam, Anthracite, Coke 


Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone : 2220 Cheltenham. 


International Music Agency, Box 215, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


LL SONG-WRITERS (Authors and Com ) should send 
for remarkable free book, ‘‘ Song Writing as a Profitable 
Career.” Write for your copy to-day. Sent post free. 
Chichester Chambers, 


EAL HARRIS, Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 
shade desired.—NEWALL, 138 Stornaway, Scotland. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 

Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 33 guineas; 

12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 
1734. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lil 
Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 
coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 


Bradford, Yorks. 


Literary 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
ils. to 67s. 6d. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


ENTAL FATIGUE, ‘“‘ Nerves.’? A very quiet and rest- 
ful Home with help and attention. Men only. Mental 
specialist attends. South Beacon, Hadlow Down, Uckfield, 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. All descriptions of 


typewriting. 


= 


Schools 


BLOXHAM SCHOOL 


= 


Sussex. Telephone: Hadlow Down. SCHOLARSHIPS 


About Six Scholarships—£50-£25—will be offered for competition 
on May 24 and 25, 


Particulars from 


¥ Headmaster, Bloxham School, near Banbury. 
UNSHINE Tours in Glorious Greece. Delightful motor 
tours. Individual attention. Minimum Rates. Write for x 
particulars to H. J. Woodley & Co., 4 Place St. George, BETHANY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Athens. GOUDHURST, KENT 


= er = Boarding School for Boys. Situated in the delightful open 
. . country of the Weald, within easy reach of Tunbridge Wells, 
Galleries 


Hastings and Maidstone. Thorough preparation for business or 
the professions. Public examinations taken. 
Bracing air, extensive grounds, modern equipment, science 
THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, nd 
Inclusive fees from 472 per annum. Apply Principals. 
7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 
RECENT PAINTINGS To commemorate the 1,300th Anniversary of the School two 
competition on July 12 and 13. Boys must have bee1 under 14 
JEAN MARCHAND 
Exhibition open till March 26. 10-5. Sats. 104 Full particulars from S. M. Toyne, M.A., Headmaster. 


laboratories. Sports, gymnasium, swimming bath. 
aY additional Entrance Scholarships value £50 will be open for 


GALLERIES 
FRANK DOBSON EXHIBITION 


Sculpture and Drawings 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 12.3.1927 


Allen & Unwin Harrap 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins 
Burns, Oates & Wash- & 


bourne 
Chapman & Hall 
Collins 
Crosby Lockweod 
Dent 
Fisher Unwin 
Foulis 
Grant Richards 
Gyldendal 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6 


The Bodley Head 
Ward, Lock 
Werner Laurie 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, bouts, 


or fummage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St 
Mary's Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Competiters must cut out and enclose this coupon 
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Beethoven 
Centenary 


Fhe New “‘His Master's 
Voice” Electrical Record- 
ings issued specially for 
the Beethoven Centenary 
offer an unrivalled choice 
of the Master’s greatest 
works. Ask your dealer 
to reserve you a copy of 
the beautiful Beethoven 
Beoklet with special 
introduction by 
SIR WALFORD 
DAVIES. 


“His Master’s Voice” 
Gramophone 


No other form of entertainment is quite so complete 
as that provided by the New “His Master’s Voice” 
Instrument. Whether your inclination is for some 
of Beethoven’s famous Symphonies, a Chopin Prelude, 
or Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto—the New “ His 
Master’s Voice” will create perfectly the illusion that 
you are listening to an actual performance of the 
works of these great Composers. 


‘ The NEW | 
Voice 


Gramophone 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO., LTD., Models from £7. Any “His 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Za 


SSHis Masters Voice? 


Published by the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Ltr 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 9157, two lines), in the Parish of St. Paul, 
in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Resacu, Lrp., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6; Saturday, March 12, 
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